











$3.50 each 


BARTLETT PEAR—rich flav- 


DUCHESS PEAR — rather 


GALLA BEAUTY — improved keeper. 


McINTOSH — early winter. 














Bearing Age 
FRUIT TREES 


Six year old, twice transplanted trees. 
7 to 2 feet tall. Supply limited. 


These will be carefully dug, tagged and 
packed for shipment. Not prepaid. 


Shipping charges extra 








6 for $18. 12 for $34. 


ae eS ur- 
ored, bears heavily, ri- e. Good size, fine flav- 

F , or. Fine for canning. 
pens late Sept. Very fine Sept. . a 


—_— BRADSHAW PLUM — Large 
dark red, very good. Pro- 
lific semi-free, ripens Au- 
gust. 


3 for $10. 


dwarf. Large pears of 
finest quality. Ripens in 
ct. 


SGeEne% PLUM — low 





KEIFER PEAR — very late. tree, cherry red fruit. 
Hardy and prolific. Best Large juicy, very pro- 
winter variety. ductive.’ Late July. 


Apple Varieties—very nice trees 


RED ASTRACHAN — large, ] WEALTHY —Sept.-Oct. Fine 
crimson striped. Aug. cooking apple. Prolific. 
Fine cooking variety. Deep d. 


Very prolific. 
STAYMAN WINESAP — late 
Jery productive. 
Rome Beauty. Red, very Large red and finest 
productive. Fine flavor, quality. 
good cooker, 
YELLOW TRANSPARENT — 
best early variety. Large 
Large red, finest flavor. yellow, fine cooker, very 
Hardy and productive. productive. 


ORDER TREES NOW—shipment can be made 
now or any time to suit until April 1st. 


PERSIAN LILACS 


Very fine, well rooted plants 11 ft. tall. Grown 
on own roots. Very hardy. Graceful arching 
branches, dense foliage and long plume-like flow- 
ers, varying from pale lilac to wine-red. We send 
assorted colors. Bloom very young. This variety 
grows 8 ft. tall and is very fine for neceee and 
screens. Order now at these bargain pric 
for $1.00. 15 for $2.00 Shipped prepaid. 


nur seannc TREES 
At PRE WAR PRICES 


Baby trees, two and three years old. 
2 to 3 feet tall. Well rooted. 


6 for $1.00 1S for $2.00 45 for $5.00 
All prepaid. (Not less than 3 of a kind.) 
Your choice of varieties. Planting instructions fur- 
nished. Supply limited. ORDER NOW. Will ship 
when wanted. White Fl. Dogwood, Red Bud, Tulip 
Tree, Siberian Pea Tree, Russian Olive, Black Wal- 
nut, Butternut, Hazelnut, Weeping Willow, Green 
Ash, Sugar Maple, Silver Maple, Lombardy Poplar, 
Sycamore, Thornless Locust, Dwarf Siberian Maple. 











RUSSIAN MULBERRY—large | OSAGE ORANGE — fine for 


berries which ripen over windbreak and erosion 


long period. Fine’ for control. Large seed balls 
bird food and nesting. furnish food for squir- 
Very hardy, bears when rels, red = etc. Deep 
youn Good for erosion rooted, hard 

aiol. 


||Stanr FLOWERED HIBISCUS 


Grows four to five ft. tall. 
6” to 8” flowers. Very hardy. 
Starts blooming in July. Will 
bloom first year. Thrives in 
: . clay or black soils. Partial 
i shade or full sun. Bushy, ex- 
2 cellent for borders and back- 
grounds. Assorted colors range 
from white, through light pink 
to deep red. Fine large roots. 
6 for $1.00 15 for $2.00 
50 for $5.00 





PREPAID 











HEMEROCALLIS 


Hybrid lemon lilies. Easy to 

grow. Will bloom first year. 

Large aorwern, very showy and 

desirable. Thrive in almost 

any location. Perfectly hardy. 

Dr. REGAL—rich yellow with 
orange tinge. May. 

J. A. CRAWFORD — beautiful 
apricot. Blooms Ju 

CRESSIDA — brilliant orange. 
Blooms July-August. 

BAY STATE—4 ft. tall. Large 
flowers, deep yellow. Late 








June. 


Ass’t. 4 very choice varieties $1.00 prepaid 


ORDER Direct from Ad NOW 


SEND FOR SPRING PRICE LIST 


Chrysanthemum, Delphinium, Hemerocallis, 
Lilies, Lilacs, Buddleia and 
Other Fine Shrubs. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 


Box F Prospect, Ohio 
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Coming In February 


The rose parade goes on, war or no war, so that for 1945 there will be available 
a score or so of novelties. C. Eugene Pfister has again prepared a review of the 
novelties for the next issue, based on his own observations and those of a board 
of men’s garden club rosarians, of which he is chairman. 

Philip M. Post, known to most readers as an ardent begonia collector, now reveals 
the other half of his plant love—odd geraniums. He'll describe his experiences in 
growing many curious kinds, some of which go dormant in summer, or have thorns 
or are pygmies. 

As gladiolus fanciers go, Clarence Fortnam is unique. He exhibits at more shows 
and wins more prizes than any one else in the United States. Moreover, he’s an 
exceptional judge of new varieties. Next month, he gives us the benefit of his 
observations of the novelties in his annual “Review of the New Gladiolus.” 

Plus many exceptionally interesting short features: The Lizard Arum, Clematis 
in New England, Garden Therapy at Camp Kilmer; and more letters, answers, 
pictures. 
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@ * 2. GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


Those who order early enou hi in 1945 to get the Star Roses 
GOOD ROSES thee , ha oo 


they desire will be fortunate indeed. Unless all signs fail, our ‘ 
complete stock for Spring 1945 will be exhausted weeks 
ARE SCARCE earlier than usual. * FLORADORA 
AARS Floribunda 


Therefore we suggest that you send the coupon immediately, checking Item 1 for our Plant Patent Pending 
1945 STAR GUIDE to Good Roses, FREE, and order promptly as soon as it is received. Scintillating blooms of 


bright cinnabar with 


But since certain highly desirable varieties may be exhausted before the STAR GUIDE hades of scarlet, 
is even off press, we offer these in this advertisement—suggesting that you use the borne profusely for 5 
coupon to order them at once. WE'RE SORRY—no more than three plants each of Months on erect 





* at bushes about 212 ft. 
varieties offered can be sent any one customer. high 


* GRANDE DUCHESSE " "eae ae 
CHARLOTTE, H.T. ‘ a coupon) 
AARS 1943, Patent Pend. ae , 


A truly royal-red—a color * 
unmatched in any other rose. 
Named by permission for the 
ruler of Luxembourg. 












Enchanting streamlined buds, 
borne singly and freely on 
wiry stems, 

$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75 


(Check Item 3 on coupon) 


MINIATURE 
2 ROSES 9 


Catalog value $1.25 


, ‘ : Bel i 
Little rose jewels for indoors fi ces. egy sd os 
and out, Plant at once in your 


ir Wile Wenn eae. Gamted. * LOWELL THOMAS, H.T. Eauilled petals open like little 
window garden and have All-America Rose Selection, spoons. Prolific bloomers. 
blooms in eight to ten weeks, 1944—Plant Patent 405 * Rose-pink spoon 
then move plants into garden Check Mem 4 oe cease, 2 Yellow spoon 
in May. eo 


: White spoon 

you want this famous rose. Bh. P 
*PIXIE, Plant Patent 408 Four-inch wide blooms of vi- Individually 40¢ each. 
The world's tiniest double 


brant lemon-chrome, with [@All three, $1.20 value, $I. 
light tea f : heck It 6 
white seen, fait oink ded slig ea tragrance (Check Item 6 on coupon) 
ings in cool weather. Perfectly 


$2 each; 3 for $5.00. . THE CONARD-PYLE Co. 
formed blooms. Supply is limited—ACT NOW. Robert Pyle, Pres. 


75¢ each; 3 for $188 2 cE, eure se SEM West Grove 400, Pa. 
a * ROSA ROULETTI— Hy | 


»  Smallrose- pink double flow- 
bi ers, about | inch in di- 
ameter. 


50¢ each; 3 for $1.25. 








Hardy $ OO 
Spoon-type Bf pasta 
2a CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
A $1.20 value 


m The most novel of all hardy 
Chrysanthemums — long- 























THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 400, Pa. 


Please send items checked below. | enclose $. 
offers checked; to ke sent me POSTPAID 


* * (Circle quantity desired, please 
C) #1 1945 Star Guide, FREE. 






osee to cover 


4 * 


() #2 Floradora, $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75. 


() #3 Grande Duchesse Charlotte, $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75. 
ne . () #4 Lowell Thomas, $2.00 each; 3 for $5.00. 
One each of above 2 miniatures, Hagia i 5 audahen Goes. O8.tn 
a $1.25 value, for $1.15. 2 e C) #6 3 Spoon-type Hardy Chrysanthemums, $1.00. 
(Check Item 5 on coupon) i’ 
< : ; Be MI 5b. ko nsdn verckee 000040 eeee ane Be eee eens 
Advise when we are to ship. +. es ' 
Ne mare thendite group ia enh tual <span 
tomer; or 3 of either variety. 4 er, ee State o@ 








HARDY WILDFLOWERS 
and FERNS 


Good mature plants—for Rock Gardens, 
Borders, Bedding, Shady Nooks & Cor- 
ner of the garden. 

COLLECTION | 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 inches 


Asarum Canadensis—(Wild Ginger) 

Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutechman’s Breeches) 

Hepatica Triloba—(Liverfort) 

Phtox Bifida—(Cleft Phlox) 

Sanguinaria Canadensis—(Bloodroot) 

Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 

Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 

Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot-Violet) 
1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION II 
Spring Flowering—Height 16 to 30 inches 


Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 
Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 
1 each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION III 


Summer Flowering—Height 18 to 24 inches 
Baptisia Australis—(Blue Indigo) 
Eupatorium Coelestinum—(Blue Ageratum) 
Liatris Scariosa—(Blazing Star) 
Lobelia Cardinalis—(Cardinal Flower) 
Lobelia Syphilitica—(Great Blue Lobelia) 
1 each or 5 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 25 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 50 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION IV 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 


Trillium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Triflium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 

Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—Rose Trillium) 

Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 


1 each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 
10 each or 60 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION V 


Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—( Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 

1 each or 3 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 

10 each or 30 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION VI 


Various heights—12 to 36 inches 


Adlantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 
Botruchium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 
Dryopteris Spinulsum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 
Osmunda Cinnamonea—(Cinnamon Fern) 
Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 
1 each or 10 plants for $2.00 
5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 


10 each or 100 plants for $17.50 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
Order early— 

Ali orders promptly acknowledged 


FREE CATALOG: 
Hardy Wildflowers & Ferns 
Hardy Perennials 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 








The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the 
Editor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly 


disapprove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say 1t.’’ 


Home Gardener’s Filing System 
To the Editor: 


THINK my system of indexing plant 

records might be of interest to others. 
Every month I buy a dozen or so pos- 
tals and send for catalogues advertised in 
the current FLowEeR Grower. I read them 
from cover to cover and in this way keep 
in mind who offers what. I have also made 
scrapbooks on different flowers and plants, 
in which I put magazine articles, and 
lists and illustrations from catalogues. I 
have scrapbooks on roses, herbs, gourds, 
iris, dahlias, gladioli, chrysanthemums, 
house plants, plants for sun and shade, 
and a large one on bulbs. My catalogues 
go back about 5 years, and I enjoy going 
over them occasionally. 

I have taken FLOWER GROWER for more 
than 10 years, and wouldn’t be without 
it for anything. I do not bind mine in 
years, but fasten together the magazines 
for each month. I like to read what to 
do next a few weeks in advance, and this 
system of binding makes it easy. If a 
copy contains an article in which I am 
especially interested and to which I may 
want to refer later, I write the name of 
the plant with which it deals—not the 
name of the article—on the front cover, 
with the number of the page. I enjoy the 
Queries Department so much—it is the 
first thing I turn to. You have a grand 
magazine; please keep it going and don’t 
get it mixed up with house-furnishings 
and recipes!—(Mrs.) JoHn F. MONROE, 
(Ga.) 


Small Tomatoes in South America 


To the Editor: 


N Mr. C. W. Wood’s page on “Things 

Out-of-the-Ordinary” in your November 
issue, he boosts the small tomato. 

Some 75 years ago, when I was a boy 
in South America, tomataes grew wild 
where we lived. The largest were about 
the size of cherries, and were used ex- 
tensively in soups and cooked with rice. 
My father told me that when he was a 
boy they were considered poisonous. He 
sent to the States for some of the finest 
improved tomato seed, from which we suc- 
ceeded in raising tomatoes about the size 
of a good big plum. Everybody marvelled 
at their prodigious size, all of which is 
evidence that we are never satisfied and 
love a change, even if we have to, go back- 
ward.—B. G. Pratt, (N. J.) 


Hardy Orange Fruits in 
Connecticut 
To the Editor: 


Hayes read Ruth Wetzel’s article on 
the Hardy Orange (Poncirus trifol- 
iata) in the September FLOwER GROWER, 
I thought readers might be interested to 


6 


know that I have a tree about 12 feet 
high which in November was carrying 


about 150 ripe fruit. I will gladly supply 
a small sample of seed to anyone inter- 
ested, if a self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope is sent to me. For the last three 
winters I have not protected my tree in 
any way, and only a few inches of new 
growth on the top branches has_ been 
frozen. Last year I grew about 150 seed 
lings and propose to use them for « 
hedge, in spite of being discouraged by) 
the’ Connecticut Agricultural Station 
Every seed I ever planted grew.—Frep (. 
ALTVATER, 8 Pauline Ave., West Haven 
16, Conn. 


’ 


Camellias in Texas 
To the Editor: 


WAS very interested in the article on 

Camellias by J. G. Bacher, Oregon, in 
your November issue. Since, however, he 
mentioned only C. japonica, I am writing 
to request an article on the more or less 
neglected Camellia sasanqua. In my ex 
perience, varieties of C. sasanqua, single 
and semi-double, deep pink, light pink 
and white, are much hardier than C. 
japonica, easier to grow, less expensive 
because of their more rapid growth, more 
graceful and hence more adaptable to 
landscape work, and, of course, earlier 
blooming since they flower in late fall. 


Mr. Bacher says that the behavior of | 
C. japonica varies in different parts of J 


the country. This must be true. For ex- 
ample, he states that Pink Perfection is 
the easiest variety to grow, but that it 
drops its buds badly. In my experience 
exactly the reverse is true. Pink Perfee- 
tion in this climate is definitely not an 
easy variety to grow, but over a_ period 
of several years, with winter tempera- 
tures from 12° to 80° or higher, I never 
saw it drop its buds. 

The article seems to dwell on the early 

(Continued on page 8) 





Mr. A. S. Ains- 
worth of Michi- 
gan has made 
his bird feeder 
squirrel - proof 
by fastening a 
7-inch tin or 
galvanized _in- 
verted funnel 


feeding table, 
as illustrated 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
FOR 1945 FREE 


Flowers to beautify your Victory Gar- 
den, and luxury vegetables which can 
only be enjoyed by those who grow and 
eat them garden-fresh, fill 108 pages in 
our 1945 edition of “Gardening Illus- 
trated.” 

52 pages are printed in full color, with 
illustrations of 250 of the newest flowers 
and the most beautiful older ones. In 
spite of the world-wide scarcity of flower 
seeds, bulbs and plants, more than 2,000 
different annuals, perennials, roses, glad- 
ioli, dahlias and others are offered. Also 
garden tools and supplies difficult to 
obtain elsewhere, 


For 68 years, Vaughan seeds, buibs, 
plants and supplies have been preferred 
by florists, professional gardeners and 
advanced amateurs. The quality upon 
which they depend is available to you. 

Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated for 
1945 will be mailed free on request. 


VAUGHAN’S FAMOUS 
RAINBOW GARDEN 
OF GLADIOLI 


With bulb production reduced and 
costs doubled by war, this represents a 
greater value than we have ever offered 
before: 50 flowering size bulbs, 10 each 
of the following outstanding varieties, 
prepaid 600 miles for $2. 


Beacon, tall giant flowered scarlet. 

Maid of Orleans, Pfitzer’s best white. 
Minuet, best orchid variety. 

Picardy, undisputed champion of all. 
Token, brilliant peach red, cream throat. 


The bulbs are of the size we use in 
growing exhibition flowers, and are more 
vigorous and _ disease-resistant than 
larger bulbs. 


LARGEST OF ALL COXCOMBS 


Celosia Crimson Glory bears oval- 
shaped flower heads 7 to 10 inches long 
by 5 to 6 inches wide, resembling in tex- 
ture deep pile velvet. This largest of all 
celosia flowers is held upright on strong 
stems 12 to 18 inches tall. Carpeting a 
bed, or massed in a flower border, its 
rich, deep crimson coloring is sensational. 
Pkt. 25e. 


Dept. 11, 


7 
47 Barclay St. 10 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago 1, Il. 


New York 7, N. Y. 





MAKE EVERY TOMATO FLOWER 
SET FRUIT 
and GROW SEEDLESS TOMATOES 


Every gardener has experienced the disappointment which comes when the first 
blossoms on tomato plants fail to set fruit. This is a common experience in cool, 
damp weather, and may delay the first harvest from early varieties as much as 
thirty days. 





Scientists discovered that certain chemicals would fertilize flowers of tomatoes, 
egg plant, peppers and others, when they first appeared. The fruit which developed 
from these flowers was seedless. Experiments by the famous Boyce-Thompson Institute 
have developed a spray for practical use by amateurs, which we offer under the name, 
**Seedless-Set.”” It can be applied by anyone with a household atomizer, or any 
small spray equipment. 


Seedless tomatoes, grown by similar methods, have brought premium prices in 
luxury markets; and the use of “Seedless-Set” will permit amateurs not only to 
advance their first tomato harvest, perhaps by weeks, but to produce fruits of superior 
quality and exhibition value. Complete instructions are included. 


Seedless-Set, 8 ounces, sufficient for 100 plants, prepaid $1; 1 quart, prepaid, $3; 
gallon, by express, $9. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPE PLANT STARTER 





Vaughan’s Wick-Fed Wood Seed Flat 


$2.50 


Complete with Fibre Glass Wick, 60 Plant 
Bands and Sphagnum Moss (Weight 4% Ibs.) 


@ This seed starter must not be confused with 
fragile, impractical pasteboard devices. This is 
a full size “flat’—made of heavy wood stained 
pale green—which you will be glad to have in 
your sun parlor or living room window. Uses two 
recent scientific developments in seed starting 
(1) wick-feeding of water, which keeps the soil 
at correct moisture—no overthrow of dirty 
water; (2) use of sphagnum moss to prevent 
damping off of seedlings. (Recommended by 
U.S.D.A.) 


As illustrated, water is supplied to the soil by 
capillary attraction from a pan placed under- 
neath the starter. The top of a fibre glass wick 
is frayed and embedded in the soil, the lower 
end immersed in water in the pan below. Any 
suitable pan or dish can be used. 





eee 


Also find enclosed $.......... 
(] Vaughan’s Seedless Set, 8 oz. size $1.00. 
(] Vaughan’s Wick-Fed Seed Starter, $2.50. 


Address ....:\@44 ER Oe ee 2 a ener 


for which send items checked: 


Fill this container with water daily, and the 
wick will do the rest. This method of watering 
leaves nothing to chance or judgment, and solves 
in the easiest imaginable way one of the most 
serious problems of seed-box management. It 
has been thoroughly tested by Cornell University. 
The wick will last indefinitely. 


Seeds may be sown in the starter in rows, 
broadcast, or in plant bands. If started in plant 
bands, and grown one plant to a band, sturdy 
full size pot plants will be produced without 
transplanting. Seedlings may be easily trans- 
planted into plant bands, if preferred. Start the 
seedlings in a small box, or use two seed starters, 
one to start seeds, the other to transplant. 


Complete instructions with each starter. 


CLIP AND MAIL TODAY 


Please send Vaughan’s Gardening Illustrated FREE to 


C] Vaughan’s Rainbow Garden of Gladioli, 50 
bulbs $2.00. 
C) 1 pkt. Celosia Crimson Glory, 25¢. 











Dept. 11, 









J OOSPECIALS 


HOUSE PLANTS 


ory WILLOWS Natural. Large catkind 18 in. 
iC be cccaccccceescesecoeseoee -18 for $1.00 


DAPHNE 
(Garland Flower) Rose-like  fra- 
grance, handsome pink umbels of 
flowers, all evenly divided with at 
least 100 stems. 8 to 10° spread. 
Fine for house plants or outdoors. .1 


rootec 

















for $1.00. Extra large plants $1.50 
to $3.00 each. 
BRYOTHYLLUM 


Good luck plant (house plant). A 
plant almost impossible to kili—will 
go without water for almost a 
year. Pretty orange flowers. 

5 for $1.00 











AZALEAS Lavender. Nice for fore m6, Well 
budded, hardy as well........... .2 for $1.00 


MARTHA WASHINGTON A (Pelar- 


xoniums) 4 attractive colors, Strong plants. 
for $1.00 
VERBENA Old Fashioned. Attractive 


LemOn 
vy its pleasant lemon odor..........3 for $I. 


3 LEMON PLANTS $1.00 ———4 
Fruit large as Ostrich Eggs. Fra- 
grant flowers. Fruit is edible. 




















ORANGE flowers, all year. Miniature Oranges 

all season, Plants from pots........ 3 for $1.00 

FREESIAS. The world’s finest varieties. Pink, 

ed, blue, yellow. Marvelous for house cul- 

MO a ciicsmewaemes ccccccccccces 4.30 Dubs $1.00 
CACTUS 


1 Old Man, 1 Blue Candle, 1 Tiger 
Jaw, 1 Boxing Glove, 1 Pin Cushion, 
1 Zebra Cactus. All 6 for $1.00. 











PAPER WHITES. Enjoy these fragrant flowers. 
Vebble and water culture...... 12 bulbs for $1.00 
CALLAS. 2 Golden flowering, 2 a White 


wering “bulbs ec ccecvcececccceseces $1.00 


THORNLESS CACTUS 
(Correctly succulents), handsome 
and colorful. 8 all different. 

We have 100 varieties. 8 for $1.00 











FERNS Dwarf reopecue for house culture. All 

different .cccccccees coccccoccccccccc® 10F $1.00 
WANDERING JEW 
(Tradescantia) (from 21/4'' pot) Red 
and Silver Striped, 1 Ruby Red, 1 

















Jade color....... .-All 4 hs $1. 00 
ASPIDISTRAS. Large handsome leaves. Plant 

With 6 lared JORVERs o.0ccccccvcsccccceocvesse $1.00 
CAMELLIAS. Red, pink or white 


, 9 to 12 in. 
plant | for $1.00 
CROWN OF THORNS. The true theshegient vari- 


CY. FT Wis cavcesevcsescecsccvceseese r $1.00 
FUCHSIAS in four sorts —s wea eeeeee ‘ = $1.00 
AMARYLLIS. Read and pink. Large bulbs 

2 for $1.00 
MIRRITFE GIS GS 6c iccccicccovscsces 1 for $1.00 


GERANIUMS. A superb collection of 4 distinct 
winter flowering sorts......... 4 from pots $1.00 
PINK VIOLETS. Try these hardy Rosina Violets by 
potting and enjoy their exquisite fragrance. 
k:verblooming in the house....... 5 Clumps $1.00 
SAGE. Pot them and_= enjoy fresh = sage. 
5 nice plants $1.00 

LAVENDER PLANTS English. Silvery foliage. 
Bushy and large. Enjoy them potted. 3 for $1.00 


HOUSE PLANTS 
1 Shrimp plant, 1 Impatiens, 1 Hi- 
biscus, 1 Oleander, 1 Primrose, 1 
Golden Marguerite..All 6 for $1.00 

















UMBRELLA PLANTS. Set in part water. Easily 
wh. Very Gttractive...cccricecses 3 for $1.00 
GARDENIAS. Nice little plants that will soon 
OD cnbc0sucseen, ovkbeeeasenceese 3 for $1.09 
ee ee Gorgeous colors. All ym 
MOE. ..é sehagneasdstasenneecd 4f 1.00 
caaenneen. Finest large flowering. An ry easy 
culture. Bloom all year..ccoecess...9 for $1.00 








PUSSY WILLOWS 
Red, pink, white, blue and yellow. 
Choice of color or mixed. Very 
attractive and everlasting as they 
are treated. Not rooted. 18 in. 

15 for $1.00 











No Catalog. Add 10c to each dollar 
purchase for packing and postage up to 
$5.00. $5.00 and over, free. 


SHADY LAWN NURSERY 


Dept. F Hammonton, N. J. 











Readers’ 


Own Corner 


(Continued from page 6) 


varieties. On November 7 
been in bloom here for some time. The 
first bloom on Sarah C. Hastie opened on 
November 7, and C. alba plena bloomed 
on November 6. This was too early, as 
the weather at this time was too hot for 
Camellias. 

Possibly, as the author claims, Camellias 
reach perfection in the Pacific Northwest, 


Daikagura had 


but I imagine that this statement will 
draw comment from the deep South, par- 
ticularly Alabama. Camellias grow well 
on the Texas Gulf Coast from Houston 


east, but our heavy soil and poor drain- 
age require certain cultural practices 
rebuilding of soil, high planting, and an- 
nual spraying with Bordeaux. My experi- 
ence is that in rich soil, with good cul- 
ture, Camellias sometimes grow so fast 
that they do not bloom well. My thought 
would be that if the soil for greenhouse 
plants is too rich, bloom is in danger of 
being sacrificed to growth. 

Mr. Bacher’s article does not mention 
the variety Sarah C. Hastie (Debutante), 
probably second-early of all varieties. It 
is a lovely pure pink, with a form vary- 
ing from full peony to formal. In fact, 
if a more beautiful pure pink Camellia 
exists, I have never seen it. Most of the 
varieties mentioned as popular in Oregon, 
especially those with Japanese names, are 
practically unknown on the Gulf Coast, 
and, with the exception of C. alba plena 
and Pink Perfection, the varieties prized 
here were not included. No discussion of 
Camellias in the South would be complete 
without reference to Purple Dawn (Purple 





Emperor), Herme (not Hermes), Pope 
Pius, Con. Fiery, Prof. Sargent, Gov. 
Mouton, Opelousas Pink, Chalmers Per- 
fection, Chandleri Elegans, and Monarch. 


Lots of other good ones, and some not so 
good, are available, but no one would 


make a mistake in buying any of the va- 
mentioned.—PAuL  E. 


rieties HINES, 


( Tex.) 





Len Mirzwick of California sends us 
this picture postcard of “The Founders 
Tree”, the Redwood that stands 364 feet 
high, mentioned in the November, 1944, 


issue on page 519 


Poisoned Peanuts for Moles 


To the Editor: 


HAVE been very much interested in 
the articles on mole eradication, since 

our garden in Florida is infested and | 
have lost some shrubs and many plants 
and bulbs. 

I try everything I hear and everything 
I read on the subject. The best results | 
have had is with poisoned peanuts which 
one may buy in the feed stores. However, 
I fix my own in this way: Shell roasted 
peanuts, cut in half and soak for three 
days in a strong solution of arsenate of 
lead and water, stirring often. Then dry 
thoroughly and place in runs. I know 
they are effective because I found two dead 
moles. For a short time there was no 
more trouble, then others came. 

The only trouble with cyanogas or min- 
ers’ carbide is that the moles may not be 
anywhere near and the gas escapes in our 
sandy soil. Then, too, as I wrote you 
about the clever Florida squirrels, Florida 
moles are clever, too. They make holes in 
the runs which let the gas out. Perhaps 
they get out, too, but they are alive.— 
(Mrs.) N. E. Dunnam, (( onn. ) 


The Stalwart Lilac, Marechal Foch 


To the Editor: 


ENTION by Mr. Wood in his *Out-of- 
1 the-Ordinary department of the fin- 
est of all French lilacs, Marechal Foch, 
reminds me of Mrs. Edward Harding’s 
lines about it in her ever-fascinating small 
book ‘“‘Lilacs in My Garden.” “This shrub 
is so tall and so erect that its vigorous 
habit of growth excites interest even when 
it is not in bloom. Its bearing might be 
truthfully called military.” Certainly, this 
is one of the finest of all lilaes. It was 
introduced by Lemoine in 1924.—(Mrs.) 
FRANCIS KING, (N. Y. 


Dahlia Honor Roll Correction 


To the Editor: 
REGRET that I must draw your atten- 
tion to errors in the National Dahlia 


Honor Roll in your December issue. The 
picture of Clariam Kelton appeared un- 
der the name of V-Day. while the name 
Clariam Kelton was attached to a variety 
which is unknown to me but which may 
be V-Day. |It is—Ed.] In Lynn B. Dud- 
ley’s list, Jane Lausche was described as 


a Wolbert-Rocky River introduction in- 
stead of a Rocky River introduction. 
E. J. Winpb, (Ohio) 


Australian Wants to Exchange 


Catalogues 

To the Editor: 

WONDER if any one of your Ameri- 

can subscribers would be interested in 
exchanging catalogues, magazines, and 
other information with My especial 
interests are roses and camellias. Camel- 
lias are becoming very popular in Aus- 
tralia, and the number of varieties is 
growing.—F. H. Bercer, 30 Crowley 
Crescent, Ermington, Nei Nouth 
Australia, 


me? 
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RICHARDS GARDENS OFFERS 


“OLD HOMESTEAD" BRAND PLANTS— 
1945's GREATEST VALUES IN FIELD 
GROWN PERENNIALS—Will Bloom This Summer— 





All Offers Are Sent 

Postpaid. Safe De- 

livery and Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 


ORDER NOW! 
Plants Will Be Shipped 
at Proper Planting 














Time. The ‘Old Homestead,’’ Home of BUY FROM RICHARDS! 


RICHARDS GARDENS Perennial 
Eating Place 





PLANT THESE PLANTS 

THIS SPRING, HAVE 

GORGEOUS BLOOMS 
THIS SUMMER! 


. . MAKE YOUR DOLLAR 
> a ee BUY MORE. 


Plants, and a Duncan Hines 

















PACIFIC HYBRID DELPHINIUM 
5 COLOR GROUPS 


World's Most Elegant Strain—Genuine Vetterle and Reinelt 
Giant Pacific Hybrids 
Grow the delphiniums every flower lover dreams about. Have 
immense flower spikes from 3 to 5 feet long, closely packed with 
individual florets up to 3 inches across. Exciting colors and varia- 
tions. Plants are resistant to disease and strong stems will withstand 
high winds. Heavy rooted 1 yr. plants. 
Dark Blue * Giant hite «¢ Violet Shades 
Mixed Shades * Lavender Pastel 
Your choice from any one of the five color groups above. 


12 for only $1.50 Postpaid 


MRS. SCOTT ELLIOTT'S 


LONG SPURRED AQUILEGIA 


If you love Columbine, don’t miss this big value. 12 strong 1 yr. 
plants in exquisite mixed colors. Wéill produce some blooms this 
first year. Finest long spurred varieties. At this low price you can 
now have the mass planting of Aquilegia you have always wanted. 
Order Now and your plants will be reserved for you. Shipment 
will be made, postpaid, at proper planting time. 


12 for only $1.00—Postpaid 











NEW HYBRID PAINTED DAISIES 


Plant Pyrethrum or Painted Daisies if you want loads of bright 
colored blooms for cutting. These are the best hybrid varieties and 
will come in mixed colors covering a wide range. All are heavy 
rooted 1 yr. plants which will bloom this summer. Plant in groups 
of 10 or 12 to get the massed color effect in your garden. Blend 
perfectly with other flowers when used in mixed bouquets. Hardy 
anywhere and bloom prolifically year after year with little attention. 


12 Plants for $1.25—Postpaid 


OLD FASHIONED 


CANTERBURY BELLS 


Everyone Loves Old Fashioned Canterbury Bells. They add a color 
and charm not found in any other flower. We offer this favorite 
perennial in heavy 1 yr. roots which will bloom this year. We will 
send these in mixed colors of 4 different shades. Improve your 
plantings with these low cost perennials. Order early and we will 
reserve your plants and ship them at proper planting time. 


12 for $1.00 Postpaid 
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IMPROVED Hardy CARNATION 


Improved dwarf hardy Carnations which are real garden gems. For 
spicy fragrance and profusion of bloom they are unequalled. In this 
special offer we will send you a mixture of 4 colors: red, pink, white 
and yellow. Will produce some bloom this summer. ong stems 
make them ideal for cutting. A big Richards’ value which you 
won’t want to miss. 

Heavy rooted 1 yr. plants 


12 Plants for $1.00—Postpaid 








DAISY “WHITE GODDESS" 


A beautiful Daisy for rockery planting or for the low border. Semi- 
dwarf type with stems reaching only about 18 inches high. Large 
white blooms, measuring up to 2'/ inches across, with bright golden 
centers. Vigorous and easy to grow and very free flowering. lants 
will bloom this summer. 


12 for only $1.00—Postpaid 








ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD NOW. EARLY 
ORDERS HELP US SPREAD THE NECESSARY OFFICE 
WORK OVER A LONGER PERIOD. PLANTS WILL BE 





SHIPPED AT PROPER PLANTING TIME. 











PACIFIC HYBRID DELPHINIUM 
NAMED VARIETIES 


Same characteristics as Pacific Hybrids described’ above at left but 
in these outstanding named varieties. Your choice: 


BLACK KNIGHT—Darkest royal violet. 

BLUE BIRD—Clear medium blue with white bee. 

BLUE JAY—Medium to dark blue with darker bee. 
CAMELIARD—Clear soft lavender. White bee. 

GALAHAD SERIES—Clear white flower spikes of enormous size. 
GUINEVERE—Light pink lavender with white bee. 

KING ARTHUR—Rich, deep Royal violet. White bee. 
SUMMER SKIES—Clearest light blue with white bee. 
ROUND TABLE—Mixed shades. Finest. 


12 for $2.00—Postpaid 











RICHARDS GARDENS 


P. O. BOX 145 
PLAINWELL, MICHIGAN 


FREE Our new catalog gives complete listing and descriptions for 

all the plants we grow. Write for your copy today. 
Save Money! Buy 1 yr. plants from Richards Gardens. We know 
you'll be pleased, with plants and savings. 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THE WORLD’S LARGEST GROWERS OF 1 yr. FIELD GROWN PERENNIALS 








‘METAL for 
| PLANT LABELS | 


War requirements leave but 
little Zinc and Lead for our 
garden labels. We hope to 
be able to take care of the 
small orders for Home Gar- 
dens during the spring sea- 
son but cannot accept large 
orders from Clubs and the 
Trade. 


WHITE ZINC 
PLANT LABELS 


These 7 inch labels are easily fastened 
to plant or branch. Handy to use. 
Leadpencil marks stay for years in all 
weathier. Natural gray-white not 
Painted. 
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Have stood the test of years. 7 


Prepaid—25 for 40¢ 
100 for $1; 





500 for $4 


LEAD LABELS 


Enameled light ivory for 
clearer lettering 


Mark with common pencil with slight 
pressure to imprint into the soft metal. 
It lasts. Easily fastened as pictured. 


Prepaid—25 for 40¢ 
100 for $1; 500 for $4 


GARDEN MARKERS 


Our new nine inch DOUBLE galvanized 
wire sticker with WHITE ZINC name 
plate may be marked on both sides; the 
wire frame permits use of the under side 
for date or other notes. 

Handy when planting glads and other 
bulbs, nice for Perennials, Iris, Roses 
and seed beds. 

Slightly tilted for easy reading. Prices 


have not been raised. 
Prepaid—Doz. 50¢; 25 for $1 


100 for $3 extra nameplates Ic ea. 
Special—Weatherproof Pencil 10¢ 










EVERLASTING LABEL COMPANY 


Box 93 Paw Paw, Mich. 











BETWEEN YOU} 
and the COLD 


New pliable 
plastic stops 
heat leaks— 
saves fuel. 
Weatherstrips 
windows, doors, 
baseboards, 
casements. 
Keeps out dust 














and dirt. Plugs 
cracks around drainboards, 
bathtubs. 
Use inside or outside. Can 
‘be painted. 
EASY TO APPLY 
Unrolls like ribbon. Just press into 


place and it stays put. Does not crack, 

chip or shrink... A roll covers about 

80 feet, enough for 5 windows. 
$1.25 


At your Dealer's. . . . 
Higher West of Rockies and Canada 





Circular Free 


J. W. MORTELL CO. 
627 Burch St. Kankakee, Ill. 
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OW that Santa Claus has come 

and gone, there’s many a pocket 

burning with an extra bit of 
money, only waiting for its owner to 
know what he wants to buy with it. 
Here are some brand new suggestions 
for 1945. 

If you love birds, and want to bring 
them in increasing numbers into your 
garden (and what gardener doesn’t?), 
here is one of the loveliest bird baths 
that I have seen in a long time. It is 
simply a large shallow bowl—21 inches 
wide and three and a half inches high— 
which may be set into a patio or in the 
forefront of the garden, where it may 
readily be seen from the house. The 
happy use of a waterlily pad, bud and 
flower design makes the bow] especially 
pleasing. It is made of Arterete, a stone 
composition which may be had in four 
finishes: white, resembling white marble; 
granite, which looks like natural gray 
granite; art-gray, similar to Indiana 
limestone; and in green antique, having 
an old Pompeian bronze effect. This bird 
bowl will make a permanent addition of 
beauty and interest to the garden. The 
is $6.00. (Arterete Produets Com- 
pany, Upper Darby P. O., Penn.) 


eost 


* * » 


HESE days when so many of the 

things we like to have to eat are not 
available, it is good to know that you 
can have the most delicious dates you 
have ever eaten. They are grown right 
here in Amerieca—in California. You 
may not know the difference between the 
varieties called Saidi, Halawi, Khadrawi, 
Deglet Noor (don’t they all sound like 
the Arabian Nights?), I know I didn’t, 
but they are all good. The first three 
varieties may be had for 2 pounds for 
$2.00 postage paid. (The Smif Date 
Gardens, Indio, California.) 


* * * 
\ HILE we're talking about good 
things to eat, I have found some 
dandy bowls for the delectable foods 


that are served in the open—tor chili, 
for corn chowder, for baked beans, for 
stews and soups and even for goody 
mixed salads. These are sturdy bowls; 
comfortably large (2 inches deep, 6 
across), highly glazed and gaily deco- 
rated with bold simple patterns in many 
colors against the warm brown back- 
ground. They come from Mexico and 
are characteristic of that country’s sim- 
ple pottery. And you can get a whole 


10 


baker’s dozen of them (13 ) postage 
paid for $3.00. (Old Mexico Shop, 


Santa Fe, New Mexico.) 


* * * 


NOTHER luscious food that we can 

get with some of our Christmas 
money, that the whole family will enjoy 
before the fire on winter evenings, is 
pecans. Just think, nuts more than two 
inches long! My, but they are good, 
these thin shelled, rich meated, finely 
flavored pecans! Three pounds _post- 
paid for $2.75. (Mansford Plantation, 
Tallulah, Louisiana.) 


* * * 


OR most of us, alas, these winter days 
do not permit out-of-door living, but 
at least we can plan for that joy. Now 
i to 


is a good time order some “stake 





trays” for the joyous days ahead when 
we can eat in the open. The 12- by 14 
inch trays, “wheatstraw finish” decorated 
in brown, may be used either on the 
porch, where they will stand on their 
substantial bases, or the tall stakes may 
be stuck into the ground. They are 
wholly practical whether serving hearty 
meals or light refreshments. Three trays 
and three bases in a set cost $7.50 post 
paid. (Home Equipment Co., 360 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill.) 


* * * 


OW’S the time when the seed eata- 

logues will come to bring us thi 
joys of anticipation. In them we 
revel in our 1945 gardens while snow has | 
the ground buried deep in snow. But 
where shall we put these gay harbingers 
of spring? In the old days we had what 
were called “sewing tables,’ portable, 
with folding legs. Today, you can get a 
really modern utility table, good looking 
enough to put right into the library or 

(Continued on page 12) 
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> we Americas 
AzaleamumM eriwonder! 


HARDY 8 BRILLIANT 


va | Colors—including 
Perennial: «- 


Bronze, Yellow, 





g 


Lives Through “E aN Pink, White, 
Northern s > o™ Sunset, 
Winters : Red, 

Summer 


ro) aa :} he 
—A THREE-MONTH SENSATION 


ACTUAL SIZE Owners Praise It! 


BLOOM be say red blooms first year, 4,908 next By Btons owners spon ome 1,000 
ooms first year. Wood, Mich., counted 2,928 blooms on single first year 
ae ee lly plant! Sheehan, N. H., says: ‘‘Exceptionally large, measures 8 feet around.’ 
© across. Just picture a mass of Azaleamum is a hardy perennial, easy to grow with little care. One Azalea- 
these big, rich blooms in your garden mum is a garden in itself. Several make an amazing color feast for 3 solid 
this year. The bloom of the beautiful months. Blooms are ideal for cutting. 
new Summer Gold, whose color is 


shown above, actually measures from See Latest, Best Garden Novelties in FREE Book! 
2%” to 3” across! 





See all Azaleamum’s brilliant colors in actual 








color photographs, see all the latest, best 
The new sensation of the flower world is now available for your garden, not Sawer Pte ga ene aon, WEEE Ble Geobee NEW CATALOG 
only in Pink, Bronze, White, Red and Yellow, but also two brilliant new ‘ : “ — SEND 
colors—Summer Sunset (variegated) and Summer Gold, a rich, new golden Beauty Book, including the startling Dazzler FREE! 
tone! Azaleamum (pronounced A-zale-ya-mum), world’s greatest flowering Carnation, new 100% Double Delphiniums, e TODAY 
plant, will grow to bushel-basket size in your garden this year, peetenes new ‘‘Gardenulas’’ and others. Send for your 
600 big, ich blooms, each 2” across, from August until frost. eighbors, . y 
friends, stop and exclaim in admiration and envy at Azaleamum’s gorgeous free copy of the Garden Beauty Book today 
color spectacle! —use coupon or postcard now/ 
eS UE oe a ee EE ee se eS eR a OE A GS A eT RO i tee 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 803 Check for 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN Garden Book 


Send me the Free Catalog 


NEW! SKINLESS GRapEss 





# as checked. (If you want Check for P CALIFORNIA-TYPE SENECA 5 
t h cate 4 ; " Fruit Book / 
poth catalogs, check both.) a You eat the WHOLE grape—just a tender, juicy munch, when 
i ee SC er een — it’s the new SKINLESS Seneca! New HARDY, California-type, 5 
' heavy-fruiting grape—VIGOROUS GROWER IN 


HARDY NORTH. Two supply the family for table use, pies, b R. M. KELLOGG CO. 
IN THE preserves. Several are a money-making crop. But Box 803 
(Sorry, can’t’ send catalogs to Canada, supply is still limited — get details NOW. Send for 


ne Wash., Ore., or Wyo.) NORTH FREE Fruit Book TODAY! i Three Rivers, Mich. 


t ADDRBGG . 64.0:0.0505 se shes c ciccscees 
E City ...... Sartis..”... Cy re 





























Use TIP-ONS for Identification. At- 
| tractive and useful in many ways; 
| printed with your mame and ad- 
dress on high-grade gummed paper. 
They are neatly packed in three 
handy dispenser boxes of 190 each. 
300 white or assorted pastels for 
$1.00. “Flick Your Thumb—Out 
Chey Come.” No C. O. D.’s. 

Mait Orders Filied Postbaid $1.00 


The Paul Revere Shop 
1782 Massachusetts Avenue 
Lexington 73, Mass. 























COPYRIGH?! 143 BY 
| CHAS. A. LIEBER—ST. LOUIS. MO. 


| Are a revelation to all who use them 


They are made in one piece, of heat 
resisting cast iron; are good heat pro- 
ducers; and they are sold at PRE-WAR 
PRICES. 


See them at your fireplace fixture 
dealer, or buy them direct from St. Louis. 


All sizes available, 16’’, 19, 20’, 24” 
and 30”, priced at $4.25, $4.75, $5.75, 
$6.75, and $8.50, FOB St. Louis. 





Send check or money order 


CHAS. A. LIEBER 


3868 Russell Blvd. St. Louis, (10) Mo. 


GARDENS OF THE BLUE RIDGE 


Headquarters for Native 











Azaleas, Kalmias, Leiophyllums, Leucothoe, 
Andromeda, Rhododendrons, Tsugas, Vines and 
Climbers, Ferns, Orchids, Lilies and Trilliums, 
Hundreds of other plants. Any quantity 
Send for Catalog 


E. C. ROBBINS 


Ashford, McDowell County North Carolina 
Fifty-two years’ growing experience 





Garden Shopping 


(Continued from page 10) 


the living room. Spread your catalogues 
out on one of these—leave them where 
you can find them at once. The tables 
have a thousand uses in the home and, 
when the season comes, out of doors. 
They are finished in brown mahogany, 
15 by 26 inches, 26 inches high. When 
not in use they may be folded and stood 
against the wall, taking almost no space. 
A real asset in comfortable and con- 
venient living, and good looking, too. 
$6.95 is all the table costs. (Hammacher 
Schlemmer, 145 East 57th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y.) 


~ oa * 


HERE are so many uses for a flood- 

light for outdoor use that I wonder 
why many more of them are not seen. 
Do you like to show off your garden at 
night? Has your family a passion for 
playing croquet after dark? Do you find 
working out of doors a pleasure when 
the night has cooled the atmosphere? For 
any of these purposes a portable out- 
door floodlight which may be placed 
anywhere and moved freely from place 
to place will be a real asset. Here’s such 
a light. It has a ground spike, a tele- 
scoping support which extends from 35 
to 6 feet, and it will take either a 100- 


watt bulb in the size that costs about 
$6.00, or a 200-watt bulb in the larger 
one which costs under $8.00. (Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co,, Albany, New 
York.) 


* * * 


F your garden friends are bridge en- 

thusiasts, a warmly appreciated gift 
will be a Mexican hand-loomed bridge 
set. These are beautifully woven in a 
variety of patterns of absolutely fast 
colors. The patterns are idols, birds, 
geometrie figures; the background colors 
are white, yellow, green, blue, brown, 
orange or violet, with the designs woven 
35 ineh cloth, with four napkins, costs 
$5.35. (R. Helgesen, Quintens and Hill- 
crest Road, Palatine, Illinois.) 








Sunshine Means Vitamins! 


Oranges and Grapefruit fully ripened on the tree 
by Florida sunshine. Supercharged with health- 
giving vitamins. Each a perfect specimen bursting 
with juice and sweetness. Accurately graded and 
expertly packed; free from artificial coloring. 

All this extra goodness, prepaid to your door, at 
prices no higher than you would pay locally for 


commercial fruit. 
SELECT SIZES 
Oranges, Grapefruit 
or Assorted 


ee i Ps ad nine ob dae Ges. 600 bs cece $7.75 

ee ,  O 0.n56060004.0466600000660 $4.75 

SE: ov acesecenssceue eas $3.00 
Juice Oranges 

Pee Basket, SS Mss cccccccovececcccccescs $4.25 

a eS OF rrr rs $2.75 

Tangerines 

el, Die, SD FR nc 65.00-600500.860006008% $5.00 

Se BS inva Senscccsseceses $3.50 
Season: December to June 


Prompt shipment, EXPRESS PREPAID. When order- 
ing, kindly PRINT name and address plainly. En- 
close check or money order. West of Mississippi 
River, add 15% to above prices. 


HAMBLEN GROVES 


Box 608-L Cocoa, Florida 










Wiilt-Resistant 
Favorites all over the 
nation--Red, White, 
Blue, Pink, Purple 





aule’s Seed Book FREE 
Tested, guaranteed seeds for best vegetables 
and flowers. Have a garden--grow more f: 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
266 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. == 





BUY MORE WAR BONDS 














Apple 
Trefle, 
4 nation, 


c. D. Ee. 
Specify perfumers by letter, 50c each 


CHRISTMAS GIFT BOX 
Attractive Christmas box containing 
one wall perfumer and one 2 ounce 
bottle of scent: $1.00 


Scent: 





Orders 














KEEPS ROOMS FRESH and FRAGRANT 


Fragrantaire house perfume gives you the deli- 
cate fragrance of country gardens, or the tangy, 
fresh smell of the woodland. 
good-looking porous perfumer keeps a room 
smelling heavenly as long as a week (it’s really 
economical), 
entrancing scents. 

Specify 


Incense, Oriental, Rose, Lilac, Orchidee. 


FRAGRANTAIRE CO. Dept. F-13, 118 East 28th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


A spoonful in our 


a closet longer. Choice of 48 
scent: Mountain Pine, Gardenia 
Blossom, Bouquet, Spice and Herbs, 
Lavender, Honeysuckle, Narcissus, Car- 
Chypre, Rock Garden, Sandalwood, 


2-oz. bottle 50c, 4-oz. 90c, 8-oz. $1.60. 
Wall perfumers 50c each. 


shipped post-paid or C.O.D. plus postage. 
Store Open 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 











The Principal Value 
of Aquatic Gardening 


is as an enduring hobby, its purpose to | 
offset the more serious side of life by 
bringing joy, happiness and relaxation 


For the Aquarium 
Aquatic Plants, Snails, Goldfish 


Aquariums, Fish Foods 
For the Indoor .Garden and 
Terrarium 
Ferns, Ivies, Syngoniums, etc., and other 
Odd Plants 


For the Pool —Lilies, Lotus, etc. 


Catalog listing prices on these 
items now available 


LOVELAND GOLDFISH FARM 


and Aquatic Nurseries 
| Dept. 409 
LOVELAND, OHIO 































































































































































































Calla Lily 


Particularly lovely among the many 
summer flowering bulbs listed in 
Flowerfield’s Spring Catalog is the 
small and dainty trumpet shaped 
Pink Calla “*Rehmanni” (each, 85c¢, 
six $4.50). Its spotted green foli- 
age is exceptionally well fitted as a 
foreground for your shrubs. Yellow 
Calla ““Elliottiana” (ea. 50c, Dozen 
$5.00). 

Send ¢? your copy of Flowerfield’s Bulb, 
Root, Plant & Seed catalogs for Spring 
1945. Enclose 10¢ to cover mailing an 


handling costs. 





FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM «+ Dept. 30 + Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 
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Flowerfield’s 


GEMS OF THE GARDEN 





Hemerocallis 


7, b lf RB Hemerocallis hybridists have long 
uberous — roote egonias striven to vary the colors of sturdy, 
vigorous, long blooming Day Lilies. 
This year, Flowerfield is proud to in- 
troduce a beautiful new soft pink 


Plant these indoors now and enjoy them all year. In early Spring, 
these profuse blooming plants may be set outdoors where they will 
thrive and bloom until late Fall. Begonias are finest for deep shade, eg = . 
beautiful foliage with huge flowers in every brilliant color imaginable. pone ene 7 hese ig . a 

Giant single flowering, Giant double Camellia and om ged a oe ae eS 


. : new strain of well formed, disease 
Frilled. Selected Mixed Tubers, 10 Tubers, $2.95 ond insect sesleting hybri ds. ($2.50 


each.) See" “Clarion” and the citron- 
yellow, “Hyperion” ($1.00 ea.) in 
— s complete Spring Cata- 


OWE field © © 























Golden Rule Dahlias and hardy mums 


Start planning now for four months of 
wonderful flowers starting with the large 
eight to ten inch dahlias from August on; 
and ending with the hardy mums that are 


sweeping the country by storm. 


All the better varieties of mums and 
dahlias at all prices are described in our 
NEW CATALOGUE. 


Write for your copy NOW 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 


HARDY MUMS AND DAHLIAS Susie is one of our new 1945 dahlia introductions. 
LEBANON 










with 














OHIO A seedling of the famous “Begonia Rose,” Susie 
closely follows her parent’s habits, except for a clear 
shade of rose pink and a semi-cactus formation. 























FREE sewo ror yours now 





EVERYTHING FOR 
THE GARDEN 


HENDERSON’S 
SEED CATALOG 


VEGETABLES ¢« FLOWERS e IMPLEMENTS 


The biggest catalog you'll find —144 8 x 10% pages! 
Crammed with information of value to Victory Gardeners 
and veterans alike...Numerous colored plates, and all 
the information you must have on varieties to make 
the best selection. Get this catalog, and mail your 
order direct to us — it is the only way you can get 
genuine Henderson seeds. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


Dept. 73A ¢ 35 Cortlandt St., New York 7, N. Y. 



























Your Tradesman’s Plight 


had three difficult years marked, 

on the one hand, by unprecedented 
demands for their products, and limited 
on the other hand by inadequate labor 
to grow and ship enough seeds, bulbs 
and plants to meet the needs of all. 
These tradesmen now face another busy 
season, this time better equipped to 
handle the spring rush, to be sure, but 
for one thing they’ll still be short- 
handed. 

A survey, conducted by this maga- 
zine, reveals that seedsmen and nursery- 
men made every possible effort last year 
to obtain and train adequate help in an 
effort to get orders delivered on time. 
Clerical work was done by bank clerks, 
teachers, university students, house- 
wives, and elderly people. Some work 
was sent out to mothers who could not 
leave their children, and others, includ- 


G ‘hd three and nurserymen have 


By PAUL F. FRESE, Editor 


ing shop help, worked on a night shift. 
Some work was done, under supervision, 
by high school boys who were employed 
on a twilight shift. This year there will 
continue to be a labor shortage but the 
situation seems to be well in hand. 
Shipping and packing materials have 
been searce, too, but except for wooden 
boxes and certain kinds of paper, your 
tradesmen have found good substitutes. 
Seed growers produced a record har- 
vest of vegetable seeds this past season 
and there will be enough of most varie- 
ties to supply all Victory gardeners. 
In contrast, many kinds of flower seeds 
may be short. Rose growers had tre- 
mendous demands for plants last fall 
and supplies will be very short this 
spring. Most nurserymen will attempt 
to increase their stock of easily propa- 
gated plants, such as chrysanthemums 
and phlox, so that all home gardeners 


may enjoy flowers in their gardens. Sup- 
plies of small fruit plants, like grapes 
and strawberries, appear to be inade- 
quate, and there may be some shortages 
of bulbs, particularly gladiolus, as well 
as garden tools and sprayers. 

These many uncertainties, including 
the hazard of bad weather which plagues 
every nurseryman, make it inevitable 
that buyers of horticultural material 
may suffer some disappointments and 
inconvenience this year unless certain 
procedure is followed. For this reason 
your editor has prepared the Buyer’s 
Guide below, based upon an under- 
standing of the problems of the trade, 
for the sole purpose of assisting those 
who intend to order supplies this spring 
to do so in the most efficient manner. 
By following this guide, you will ease 
the burden for your tradesman and in- 
sure for yourself better service. 





which may have to be mailed late. 


1 Order all supplies as early as possible—just as 
* soon as new catalogues are received. Make 
plans for planting now while waiting for catalogues 


THE BUYER'S GUIDE TO ORDERING 


To assist your seedsman and nurseryman, the following suggestions are made: 


There is every indication that there will be 
e shortages of many plants and some seeds this 
year. It is wise to give second choices, wherever pos- 


sible, or, better still, allow your seedsman or nurseryman 
to substitute varieties of equal merit and value. Write 


Your order to each tradesman should be sent this on your order. 


« complete, if possible. It is costly to assemble 
several small orders mailed separately at different 
times, and this also delays delivery. 


7 Allow the supplier ample time (3 weeks) to 
e make any adjustments, explain shortages, or 
send balance of order. Remember that tender items, 
green plants and similar items cannot be shipped until 
danger of frost is past. 


Order only from current catalogues; many 

e items formerly listed cannot be supplied now, 

prices are different or, in the case of some nursery 

stock, only certain sizes of plants are available. Read the instructions for ordering given in the 

e catalogue of each tradesman with great care 

and follow these instructions explicitly. Be sure the | 

exact amount to cover your order and postage, if 

required, is enclosed, and supply proper directions for 
shipping together with your complete address. 





Avoid, if possible, ordering collections of 

e small plants and bulbs comprising only one 
specimen of each kind. Such orders take much time to 
assemble and are often set aside. In fact, three plants 
of one variety usually make a better showing in the 
garden. In general, miscellaneous orders of seeds and 


If your order is being sent from an address 
large plants like roses are easy to fill. 


9. other than the one from which you last 


ordered, be sure to mention this fact. 
Most tradesmen will do their best to answer 


e gardeners’ questions, but during the peak of 1 
the shipping season this is not possible. If you must 

write, mail necessary questions at once on a separate 
sheet with your name and address; never write ques- 
tions on order blanks. 


Care for all seeds, bulbs, and nursery stock, 
e especially roses and green plants, as soon as 
they arrive. It is your responsibility to give plants 
proper care and culture. Follow the cultural directions 
when they are supplied. 
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PORTFOLIO OF 1945 NOVELTIES 





Purple 
resemble 


The flower spikes of Buddleia 
Prince are so large that they 

lilacs. The base of the spike is at least 
twice the width of other varieties. Bril- 
liant golden-orange eyes contrast with the 
imperial purple color of the florets. The 
plants bloom abundantly all summer 


Apricot Glow is an addition to the cushion 


type, summer-flowering chrysanthemum. 
Beginning in mid-August, the low spread- 
ing plants become enveloped with 21- 
inch, double blossoms colored rich apri- 
cot-bronze. As new flowers develop, they 
conceal the old ones throughout the long 


autumn flowering season 


“4 


Vj) ASteee limitations have greatly 
reduced the number of new flowers 
being introduced for 1945. This is par- 
ticularly true of novelty annuals. Nearly 
all the great flower seed growers have 
converted up to 75 per cent of their acre- 
age to vegetable seed production for the 
duration. Thus, no land is available for 
novelty seed production and, further- 
more, the number of old varieties has 
been greatly reduced, thus eliminating 
many kinds for which there was only a 
limited demand. Research continues, 
however, and the large seed growers have 
added many plant breeding specialists to 
their staffs. These men and women are 
now engaged in laying the foundation 
for the most extensive plant breeding 
program ever undertaken. Soon after 
the close of the war, the finest novelties 
ever produced should be available as a 
result of this work. Then, labor and land 
“an be utilized to grow and_ harvest 
flower seeds and propagate the new 
perennials which are now under test in 
nurseries. Since no one person has had 
an opportunity to test or observe the 
novelties this past season, the introduc- 
ers’ descriptions are used herewith. 


Magnolia is a super-hardy chrysanthemum 
which is notable for its subtle blending 
of colors, the 4-inch flowers beginning with 
soft pink, later becoming creamy pink 
diffused with soft yellow. The plants are 
rugged, growing 2 feet high without need 
of staking. Full flowering is reached by 
the middle of September 





white Buddleia—is as 
arching 


Peace—the 
hardy as_ other 
flower spikes are 12 to 16 inches long and 
gladiolus and other 


pure 
varieties. The 


combine well with 

flowers when cut. The rugged plants grow 

about 6 feet high, have fine foliage, and 
require only average care and soil 


Pink Radiance chrysanthemum bears its 
double 3-inch blossoms in great branching 
sprays on long stems. The soft pink blos- 
soms completely cover the plant over a 
long period of time, coming into full 
flower on September 25. The flowers are 
unusually frost resistant, remaining lumin- 
ous throughout the autumn season 
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Sam Williston chrysanthemum is particu- 

larly noteworthy for its brilliant red color- 

ing—a vibrant tone hardly equalled by 

any other variety. The semi-double blooms 
are borne in great abundance 





The powder-blue blossoms of Iris Kaemp- 

feri Dimooneathe often grow 8 inches 

across. The plants are exceptionally tall, 

growing 3 to 4 feet in average soil, but 
up to 6 feet in rich moist soil 


Viola Purple Heart (below) bears 3-inch 
deep violet-purple blooms with golden 
centers on stems 7 to 8 inches long 








Turn to page 44 for more 
1945 novelty descriptions 
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Two Lima beans winning awards for 1945 


are the bush variety Early Market (above), 
early and large seeded, and Fordhook 242 
(below) 


which bears early and heavily 





a 


Bronze medal winner, Real Gold mari- 
gold, (right), has big blooms like golden 
carnations 


Flash marigold is the All-America silver 


medal winner. See this month’s cover 





DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Goldengrain hybrid sweet corn won honor- 

able mention. It’s tall, late and extra strong 

with very large golden ears of Bantam 
Evergreen quality 





The bush snapbean, Florida Belle (above), 
which won honorable mention, bears its 


long green flat pods all at once. Round 
salted Improved Commodore is also new 
Ee 
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How to Grow the 


AFRICAN VIOLET 


By W. D. HoLiey 
In Charge of Floriculture, University of New Hampshire 




















you can succeed with an African 

violet even if you have never grown 
plants in your home before. This is not 
guesswork! Experiments carried on with 
this plant by the University of New 
Hampshire and 26 co-operating house- 
wives over a period of 18 months have 
given us these figures. The women who 
helped with this work were just a good 
cross section of housewives in New 
Hampshire, or anywhere. A few were 
successful house plant growers, but most 
of them had never grown anything but 
ivies and Philodendrons. Furthermore, 
no instructions were given as to the care 
of these plants. 

The housewives conceded, at the close 
of their tests, that the demands of Afri- 
ean violets are rather simple. Here are 
a few points gathered from these experi- 
ments which should increase your chances 
of success with African violets: 


Le chances are three to two that 


1. African violets need adequate water 
at all times. 

2. They should never be watered with 
cold water. 

3. Sunshine in winter will stimulate 
bloom. 

4. Few other flowering house plants 
thrive at such warm temperatures. 

5. Regular feeding produces more and 

larger flowers. 


Insufficient water or poor watering 
practices caused more trouble than any 
other single factor. The African violet 
is not a cactus plant. To be successful it 
should have all the water it can use. The 
entire ball of soil should be soaked thor- 
oughly at each watering, but to avoid 
danger from overwatering, water only 
when the top of the soil is slightly dry 
to the touch. It may not require daily 
watering but it does require daily check- 
ing. Most of the successful growers ap- 
plied water through the bottom of the 
pot by setting it in a small container of 
water. But this is not necessary, as top 
watering caused no damage to nine 
plants. Watering from the bottom is an 
advantage, however, in that the soil is 
usually soaked more thoroughly. Severe 
drying seriously limits flowering. 

The temperature of the water is also 
important. Water on the foliage is not 
the cause of leaf trouble. Ring spot or a 
blotching of the leaves may result when 
cold water is used, but no amount of 
warm water on the leaves will cause this 
trouble. For best results always water 
African violets with water that is about 
the same temperature or warmer than 
the air surrounding the plants. 

In these experiments African violets 
were grown in all types of containers 
with equal success. Plants are somewhat 
easier to water when the pots are kept 
in pottery or metal jardinieres, and the 
danger from excess drying is less than 
when porous pots are exposed to the dry 
atmosphere of a room. If properly 
watered, the African violet will grow 
satisfactorily in any container which al- 
lows excess water to drain out. 

‘African violets need some sunshine if 
they are to flower their best in winter. 
You have a very slim chance of success 


if your plant is not near a sunny window 
or directly in a north window. Of the 
15 suecessful experimental plants, only 
one was grown in a north window and 
one in a very light room. The others 
were grown in or near sunny windows 
during winter. In summer, they flower 
well in indirect light, and when the sun 
is hot in spring or fall they benefit from 
the shade of a light drapery. Plants in 
north windows during the winter tend to 
flower periodically, while those grown in 
sunny windows flower continuously, pro- 
vided other conditions are favorable. 


The African violet is one of the most 
satisfactory flowering house plants at 
warmer temperatures, provided sufficient 
light is available. This plant, like any 
other flowering plant, cannot live long 
in poor light and a temperature of 70° 
F. or above. But with good sunlight the 
African violet may be successful even if 
the night temperature is up to 75°. Tem- 
peratures below 60° slow up growth and 
development considerably. 


Whether you succeed or fail with Afri- 
can violets will not be determined by 
your feeding practices, but the degree of 
your success most certainly will be. The 
difference between good and excellent 
plants in these experiments was merely 
a matter of regular feeding at two- to 
three-week intervals with a good plant 
food. Plants fed regularly responded 
with more and larger flowers as well as 
with healthier foliage. Any complete 
plant food used in weak doses and at 
regular intervals is satisfactory. 








Professor Holley makes a record of a test 
plant of African violet being grown by 
one of the co-operating housewives 


Enemies of the African Violet. In- 
sect control on African violets is some- 
what more difficult than on most plants 
because the leaves are brittle and cannot 
be washed with a forceful stream of 
water. The two most troublesome pests 
of this plant are cyclamen mite and 
mealybug. 

Cyclamen mite cannot be controlled 
under home conditions, but the grower 
should learn to recognize this trouble if 
it appears and take immediate steps to 
prevent its spreading to clean plants. 
Although the mite is so tiny that it can 





Key to the Identification of the Most Popular 
Varieties of African Violets in the Trade 





Saintpaulia ionantha.* 


Topaz. 





A. Leaves Ovate or Oblong—cordate. 


B. Foliage dark green, flowers orchid or pale blue to medium blue— 
BB. Foliage very dark green, wine-red underneath, flowers dark blue— 


BBB. Foliage light green, covered with tiny white hairs. 
C. Flowers Amaranth Pink—Pink Beauty. 
CC. Flowers White—White Lady. 
CCC. Flowers Orchid to Light Purple—Orchid Beauty. 
CCCC. Flower blue I-I!/, inches across—Blue Boy.* 
D. Flowers I!/,-2 inches, across, leaves 3!/, to 5 


inches long—Blue Boy Improved. 


AA. Leaves rounded with crenate margins, flowers Blue—Blue Girl. 


* Note: There are many seedlings of these being grown by housewives 
over the country. In general these seedlings are similar to their parents, 
but they may differ slightly in flower color or foliage characters. 














be seen only with the aid of a lens, the 
damage it causes is easily discernible 
even in the early stages. The hairiness 
and deforming and stunting of the 
leaves, particularly in the center of the 
plant, can be confused with no other 
trouble. The mites may be present on 
the plant in small numbers when you 
bring it into the home. After several 
months they will have increased until 
their damage becomes visible. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that they 
spread by contact. Never handle a plant 
you suspect to be infested and then a 
healthy one without first washing your 
hands. An infested plant should be de- 
stroyed as soon as it is discovered and 
the container should be disinfected with 
boiling water or otherwise. 

The mealybug, always a tough cus- 
tomer, is doubly so on the African violet. 
Mealybugs may be killed one at a time 
by pricking them with a toothpick, but 
this is a tedious process requiring weeks 
or even months to get a plant entirely 
clean. By far the easiest way to control 
this pest is to obtain clean plants and 
keep them clean by never letting them 
come in contact with infested plants. If 
the number of plants is sufficient to 
justify the trouble, Volek, a miscible oil 
spray material, may be used as a dip. 
This material is safe on African violets 
and most house plants, but directions on 
the container should be followed care- 
fully. Applied three times at two- or 
three-week intervals, this dip will usually 
eradicate mealybug. It is also a good 
control for other insects. 


Summer care and propagation. Since 
Afriean violets are very tender, it is not 
advisable to place them outdoors during 
the summer. Plants may be flowered the 
year around, or they may be rested 
through the summer by allowing them to 
run slightly drier than usual. Continual 
blooming for from 12 to 18 months was 
not detrimental to plants in the experi- 
ment. Too much sun eauses the foliage 
to become lighter in color, so moving the 
plants to a north or northeast window is 
a good practice. Given the same care 
otherwise, a plant should bloom all 
summer. 

Plants may be grown several years in 
the same pot, but better results are usu- 
ally obtained by an oceasional shift to 
larger pots, and by starting new plants 
to take the place of old ones grown too 
large. New plants are readily propa- 
gated by detaching a leaf with petiole 
and rooting it in water, sand or soil. As 
soon as the leaves are rooted, it is well 
to transfer them to a fairly large con- 
tainer to prevent their drying out. A 
container for growing young plants is 
illustrated. An ordinary porous flower- 
pan, a good soil mixture and a small 
stoppered pot in the center provide an 
ideal growing medium for starting new 
plants in the home. The small pot in the 
center is kept filled with water at all 
times. The slow seepage of water through 
its walls provides the plants with ade- 
quate and even moisture. 

As soon as the young plants begin to 
crowd each other, they should be trans- 
ferred to individual pots 3 or 4 inches in 
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This stem of a bedding plant (above) is 
infested with mealybug. Note the clusters 
of cottony white insects 


Streaked foliage on left plant (below) is 

caused by watering with cold water. Com- 

pare the plant at right, crippled by mites, 
with healthy plant in center 





diameter. A suitable soil mixture for use 
in potting consists of two parts com- 
post, one part sand and one part leaf- 
mold. If the compost is naturally sandy, 
the sand may be omitted. 

Although the African violet makes a 
clumpy type of growth, it is not advisa- 
ble to use division as a means of propa- 
gation. Expert plant growers divide 
them successfully, but amateurs may lose 
all the divisions beeause of a crown rot 
organism which gains entry through the 
injured roots or crown. 

The new varieties of African violet 
introduced each year are increasing the 
interest in this fine house plant. Colors 
now range through pink, orchid, blue 
and white, and shortly a new group of 
dark-foliaged varieties will be available. 

African violets are often grown from 
seed. In such ease the resulting seedlings 
are variable and may differ considerably 
from named varieties. Some seedlings 
have been named and mentioned in print 
although they never have been propa- 
gated commercially. When such is the 
ease it is next to impossible to obtain 
these varieties, which by the way are 
usually inferior. Some of the earlier 
varieties such as Sailor Boy and others 
are no longer propagated commercially 
because Blue Boy has taken their ‘place. 

The flower colors of African violets 
are derived from the anthocyanins, and 
range from blue to pink and white. Yel- 
low and orange colors are caused by 
other pigments which are totally absent 
from flowers of this genus. There may 
never be a yellow African violet but we 
will some day have maroon and perhaps 
even scarlet ones. 


The Gardener’s Digest .. . 


By Dr. A. F. YEAGER 


University of New Hampshire 


Another Mole Control 


DDING to the various and sundry 
recommendations for the control of 
moles, W. J. Bearg of the University of 
Arkansas says that strychnine covered 
milo maize made up according to a 
formula furnished by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, United States Depart- 
ment of the Interior, will speedily free 
the garden of moles. It must be inserted 
into the burrows through small holes 
which do not disturb the runways. Re- 
peated applications two or three days 
apart are recommended. 


Hardier Peach Trees 


ORKERS at the Georgia Experi- 

ment Station, Athens, have found 
that peach trees fertilized with nitrogen 
are much less subject to winter injury 
than those not so fertilized. Resistance 
to cold injury appeared to be corre- 
lated with the higher nitrogen content 
of the wood. There was no effect on the 
hardiness of the fruit buds. Six pounds 
of ammonium sulfate to each tree was 
the maximum application. 


Home Flower Growing Important 


HE folks who make and distribute 

spray materials are appreciative of 
the importance of home horticulture. A 
recent estimate of the amount of in- 
secticides and fungicides sold to home 
flower growers in the United States is 
$14,500,000 a year. Surprisingly enough, 
the amount used by flower growers is 
somewhat more than that used by home 
vegetable gardeners. 


Old Flower Pots Best 


] N some studies made at Wilbey, Great 

Britain, it was found that flower pots 
absorbed a considerable amount of nu- 
triments from the soil. They say that 
this explains why plants seem to thrive 
better in old pots. For this same reason, 
they recommend that ashes should not 
be used for pot washing, since they re- 
move much of the salt. 


Gourds Best on a Trellis 


ISH Rag gourds grown over a trel- 

lis considerably outyielded plants 
which were allowed to run on the ground 
in a test at Beltsville, Maryland, by 
R. E. Wester. 


Frozen Fruit Ripens 


Be a study of frozen pack fruit, P. A. 
Mills has found that blackberries 
and strawberries continue to ripen dur- 
ing freezing and possibly in storage. 
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Midwinter Memories of A 


Summer Garden 


By LILA McCOMBS, (Calif. 


NYONE stuffed to the point of dis- 
comfort might be expected to re- 
frain from thoughts of food, but 

those tender string beans on the dinner 
table were our own White Creasebacks 
and the plump niblets of Golden Cross 
corn came from our own frozen-food 
locker; and as I sit munching our own 
particular blend of golden pop corn, 
erisp and nutty and too hot to handle, I 
let my thoughts travel down a long sea- 
son of culinary delight. 

In late spring we heaped our plates 
with White Vienna kohlrabi and savored 
it quickly on the tongue, for, drowned in 
butter, it soon melts in the mouth. We 
ate it raw, sliced paper thin, and diced 
it for salad with the long leaves of Paris 
White Cos lettuce, ice-brittle and sweet, 
and with watereress from the garden 
pool. 

As the days grew longer we made suc- 
cessive sowings of the good bread-and- 
butter radish, Giant Stuttgart, and made 
the first planting of our favorite snap 
bean, Tendergreen. Bush beans are not 
considered as satisfactory for our climate 
as pole beans, but we have found that 
this variety will do well if planted very 
early. The texture of this bean is unique. 
Although the slender round pod holds 
its shape, it is, when cooked, the con- 
sistency of summer squash, tender, flavor- 
ful, and absolutely free from fiber. 

The old Creaseback bean, now sold 
under the name of Blue Lake, is one of 
the heaviest producers known. This is 
the variety grown for commercial can- 
ning in Lake County, California. It is 
also considered one of the best for quick 
freezing. Although a pole bean, it does 
not require staking and bears more 
heavily when allowed to run on the 
ground than many varieties do when 


staked. The beans are borne on the under- 
side of the vine in such dense clusters 
that one can gather a handful at a time. 
They are more properly scooped off than 
picked—like cranberries. This bean was 
grown extensively as a field crop during 
the first World War when the price was 
eleven cents a pound for the dry beans. 
It has no pests, never blights, and bears 
over a long season. Busy city gardeners 
should find it ideal as it needs no spray- 
ing. I venture to say that a half-dozen 
vines will supply an average family. If 
successive plantings are made, tender 
snap beans may be enjoyed until frost. 
The pod is long and straight and does 
really string clean from end to end. 

A big bowl of these beans, ready to 
eat at a moment’s notice, is one of the 
standard cold foods at our house, always 
to be found on our refrigerator shelf 
during busy summer days. The beans 
are cooked quickly without salt, then 
seasoned to taste and marinated in oil 
and vinegar. Summer savory or basil 
buds may be added, and a light touch 
with a clove of garlic enhances the flavor 
of the dish. 

Burpee’s Fordhook Limas furnished 
us the gustatory delight of the season. 

(Continued on page 46) 


Black Mexican Sweet corn (above at 
right) is an old favorite; below at right 
is white Creaseback bean, and at bottom 

West Indies Gherkin 


Photos courtesy Ferry-Morse 























| A Rose Personality 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


FLowER GrRowER, I have welcomed 

the opportunity to mention the 
names of men or women who cared 
enough for blooms of any sort to make 
their influence felt in the plant world. 
I propose in the next six months to 
touch upon these personalities from time 
to time, because old Father Time has 
been very good in giving me the acquaint- 
ance of folks of all sorts in many parts 
of the world who, whether the contact 
was for business, gardening or just 
friendliness, could not conceal that in- 
tangible thing called personality which 
makes all the difference between one man 
and another. 

Any man who has had to do with the 
commercial handling of the rose as a eut 
flower within the last forty years will 
react with a smile to the name of E. 
Gurney Hill, a low-voiced, sweet-tem- 
pered Quaker who lived much of his long 
life in the quite dominantly Quaker com- 
munity of Richmond, Indiana. He loved 
roses, and he lived with and by roses, for 
his great greenhouse establishment, now 
in the able hands of a son, has been a 
factor in making the air of Chicago and 
of other great cities sweeter through the 
fragrance of blooms he shipped there. 

When “Gurney” Hill did anything, he 
did it with vigor, and plants that he 
handled responded promptly. I remem- 
ber vividly a walk with him through one 
of his enormous greenhouses, where to 
see the flowers with any degree of close- 
ness I had to mount an elevated runway. 
It was a rather difficult job to do justice 
to the roses, which, in the triumph of 
their health, beauty and variety, almost 
shouted for attention, and still not miss 
a word of what my closely following rose 
friend was saying. While he was not 
dominantly a garden-minded man, as I 
think I am, he never failed to visit roses 
in any accessible garden wherever he 
went, and the roses he raised were con- 
sidered for their suitability in gardens 
-as well as for the florist’s trade. 

Mr. Hill was a friend of the American 
Rose Annual, and the following note 
written in 1922 is of interest : 

“Do you know that the first rose that 
gave me any encouragement was General 
MacArthur? ...I1 was in London last 
year, and the man who had charge of 
the roses in Kew Gardens was comment- 
ing on the merits of different varieties. 
He said of a red rose, ‘I think this is the 
best red rose we have over here. If you 
haven’t it you ought to get it.’ I asked 
him, ‘What’s the name?’ He said, ‘Gen- 
eral MacArthur,’ when I replied, to his 
astonishment, ‘Rather an old friend; I 
originated that rose!’ ” 

Mr. Hill added that he was accosted at 
a flower show in London by a man who 
said, “I want to shake your hand and 
thank you.” When asked why, the man 
said, “I am from South Africa, and the 
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finest rose we have in South Africa is 
your General MacArthur.” 

It should be noted that the General 
MacArthur which Mr. Hill produced in 
1905 was not named for the General 
MacArthur of this war, but for his 
father. For our Philippines fighter and 
victor a salmon-colored rose was named 
Douglas MacArthur in 1942 by Howard 
and Smith, the California breeders. 

But Mr. Hill’s greatest achievement, it 
seems to me, or at least one of his great- 
est, was his discovery, in the second dec- 
ade of this century, of the rose Ophelia, 
right in its English home in Waltham 
Cross. He was visiting, as was his cus- 
tom, all the rosarians he knew of, and he 
was with Mr. Paul when his eyes were 
attracted by Ophelia. The commercial 
story of how he attempted to get all of 
it and didn’t, and how he did bring 
enough of it to America to make it count, 
is the kind of thing that belongs in the 
“American Rose Annual” rather than in 
FLOWER Grower. Mr. Hill made it count 
for the whole rose world by treating it 
as a parent for the greenhouse rose, 
which always escapes into the garden if 
it is worthy. From Ophelia came Mme. 
Butterfly, Premier, Columbia, Briarcliff, 


and their sub-varieties, which really ° 


dominate the winter-forcing program. 
Things did not always turn out as Mr. 
Hill wanted. He visited that rose ma- 
gician Joseph Pernet-Ducher at his home 
in Lyons, France, when M. Pernet- 


Ducher had brought clean, clear yellow 
into the strain of roses we all now enjoy 
so easily. It was to be expected that Mr. 
Hill would endeavor to combine Sou- 
venir de Claudius Pernet with the 
Ophelia strain, and of the result his sis- 
ter wrote me in 1926 that: “We hope we 
may be able to use the name Gaiety, for 
it fits the variety so well.” From my 
point of view it did fit, and Gaiety is a 
lovely rose, but it did not press the mys- 
terious button that turns on the green- 
house light, or indeed go very far out- 
doors, although I have always thought it 
deserved, in its orange, Indian-red and 
silver hues, the preference I felt for it. 

There is a son who has carried on the 
spirit of his father and continues his 
work. He has named one rose for his 
daughter, Joanna Hill, and this is to be 
seen any time in any rose greenhouse, 
for it is of major importance. He wrote 
that its value became apparent “at the 
time Lindbergh completed his epoch- 
making flight across the Atlantic. I 
thought it would be a nice thing to name 
this good new rose in his honor, and 
sought his permission to do so. This he 
refused to give. ...I am now happy 
the Colonel did not allow the use of his 
name as the charm and loveliness of the 
rose is a constant reminder of my 
daughter.” 

The chances are at least fifty to one 
that if any reader of these words goes to 
buy roses from a florist he will be shown 








Mirandy admires her rose 





Mirandy—the Modest Rosarian 


experience of 


HE recent announcement that Mi- 
randy, a dark red, richly perfumed 
rose, had been named the first place 
All-America winner for 1945, may have 
created in the minds of many home 
gardeners some speculation as to who 
Mirandy really is. 

In private life, Mirandy is Mrs. Fred 
S. Bauersfeld, mother of two children 
and wife of the proprietor of Mirandy’s 
General Store. In professional life she 
is a popular Pacific Coast radio ¢e- 
lebrity, and in the role of a character 
from her native Ozark Hills has given 
something over six thousand radio pro- 
grams. In recent National Farm and 
Homemaker’s broadcasts she has in- 
cluded advice to gardeners based on her 
“good old hoe-handle 
practice” in southwest Missouri. 


Modest Mirandy says that she can’t 
understand why Armstrong Nurseries 
named their All-America winner for her 
unless it was because she proved she 
really can grow roses by winning the 
award for best-bloom-in-the-show at the 
Pacifie Rose Society’s Annual Show 
with blooms of Charlotte Armstrong. 
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splendid long-pointed buds opening to 
very large high-centered flowers of rich 
cerise-red on long stems. In describing 
he origin of this rose, Mr. Hill tells of 
. sport of Briarcliff which bloomed half 
pink and half red. He propagated from 
the red half of this plant, with the result 
that some thousands of young plants 
were soon produced and selections were 
ent to various greenhouse men to see 
how it would behave. This was just about 
the time the last depression began to 
lighten, and one of my pleasant memo- 
ries is of a letter from Mr. Hill asking 
whether I, as chairman of the Registra- 
tion Committee of the American Rose 
Society, would approve of the name 
“Prosperity.” The late G. A. Stevens, 
then Seeretary of the American Rose 
Society, objected, because an English 
rose was named Prosperity, but sug- 
vested: “Why not call it Better Times?” 
So we did, and so it is, and so it will 
continue to be! 

On one of my visits to E. Gurney Hill 
[ was taken to a greenhouse maintained 
exclusively for crossing, hybridizing and 
experimenting. Here all the new candi- 
dates were given an equal chance. I 
asked Mr. Hill what was his judging 
method. He could not tell me, but he did 
tell me that after he had obtained 15,000 
seedlings and had reduced them to less 
than 200 for this trial house, he felt 
creatly gratified if he obtained one top- 
notcher out of the final 200. So the 
reader who is grumbling about the cost 
of new roses might make the expensive 
reduction from 15,000 carefully made 
seedlings to one final rose, released to 
take its chance on the commercial mar- 
ket. I should say that every rose of this 
sort earries along some little bit of the 
personality of the God-fearing, reveren- 
tial, good-humored gentleman who went 
all over the world to see roses and did 
not often fail to pick a winner when 
he saw it. 





Phlox Eva Foerster 


By Naomi M. INGALLS, (Vt.) 


AVE you seen the phlox, Eva 
H Foerster? It has done well for 

me and was still flowering the 
first week in October, even though we 
had had sharp frosts. This plant has 
fresh, clean foliage with no sign of dis- 
ease, and the florets are large in good- 
sized clusters. It is free-flowering, show- 
ing a clear, melting pink shade, which 
emphasizes the starry white center. I 
use it for contrast with Ethel Pritchard, 
a beautiful lavender with extra large 
florets. 

If phlox clumps are divided quite 
often, and rich soil used, the flowers 
will not be small. Phlox likes moisture, 
especially at blooming time, but the foli- 
age should not be wet often. Rather, 
the ground around and beneath the 
plants should be soaked. 

An oceasional spraying with a good 
inseeticide, such as nicotine sulphate, 
will keep red spider away, and a dust- 
ing with rotenone powder is beneficial. 








Plant for Permanence ... 


By BEN BLACKBURN 


HE Rose Family has so many 
plants of great artistic and 
economic importance that not 
only is it virtually impossible to 
keep those in one group or the other 
in mind, but it is a rare garden in- 
deed that can offer places for as 
many of them as the gardener 
wishes to include. Even when space 
is at a premium, some room should 
be found, by fair means or foul, for 
one of the Photinias, for these are 
shrubs which repay generously in 
beauty and interest. 

The handsome evergreen, Photinia 
serrulata, Christmas-berry, is the 
prima donna of the group, but the 
beauties of its enticing foliage and 
glistening red berries are not for 
northern gardens, except those along 
the West Coast. This exotic grows 
well only when the temperature 
stays above 30 degrees. 

Among the deciduous kinds, Pho- 
tinia villosa is easily the finest, 
though Photinia glabra makes a 
tree-like shrub of interesting habit 
with fine fruit displays in some sec- 
tions. 

On the whole, Photinia villosa is 
the type most valuable in home 
plantings, and it is a very pleasing 
subject. This hardy, vigorous shrub 
or small tree has in more restrained 
degree something of the graceful 
spreading habit of Tea Crab (Malus 
theifera) and so permits plantings 
of shrubs and herbaceous plants un- 
derneath. On the other hand, speci- 
mens growing as massive, compact 
bushes, rather than as dwarf trees, 
make fairly dense, twiggy masses 
and require no planting underneath 
except periwinkle, daylilies or other 
ground covers. One of the finest 
specimens I can recall, a beautifully 
branched small tree about 15 feet 
high, stood as a feature at the side 
of steps leading from one lawn 
level to another, and the planting 
used with it was very simple—a bil- 
lowing, rounded mass of the low 
evergreen shrub Sarcococca. This 
dense little evergreen, growing only 
one foot high, seemed to furnish a 
rich foil of shadow under the Pho- 
tinia even in winter, when its spread- 
ing branches were bare except for 
the clusters of bright red berries. 

This fruit display is the crowning 
glory of Photinia, and it is espe- 
cially valuable in garden pictures 
because of its long duration. Fruits 
of Photinia villosa are colored a 
brilliant searlet by early October, or 
even earlier south of Washington, 
and if the season favors them and 
birds pass them by, the fruits may 


Photinias 


last for more than three months. In 
this the Photinias far surpass the 
crabapples, their close relatives and 
the garden subjects they are most 
likely to be associated with in horti- 
cultural accounts. Photinia fruits 
are usually only half the size of 
ornamental crabapples (or only 
slightly smaller than those of Sar- 
gent or Toringo Crabs), but as their 
effect may last three or four times 
as long, some ratio of their relative 
garden value can doubtless be 
drawn. 

It is unseemly to ignore Photinias 
at other seasons, however, as the 
telescoped clusters of pink buds 
open into little bouquets of white 
flowers in mid-spring—late May in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. The 
thin stems of these clusters, by the 
way, have tiny roughnesses on them, 
and these corky growths distinguish 
this shrub from the crabapples, 
shadbushes, and other Rose Family 
cousins. 

In addition to using Photinias as 
feature plants and for variety in 
shrub plantings or winter-interest 
outside windows or hanging over a 
terrace, these are, excellent subjects 
for wild garden plantings and fit 
naturally into such surroundings. It 
is not generally appreciated that 
they grow very well under tall trees 
and stand shade and root competi- 
tion very well. 

April is ideal for planting Pho- 
tinias, and it is not difficult to find 
well-grown plants in most nurseries. 
The deciduous species are liable to 
the usual crabapple troubles, but in 
considerably less degree. As a rule 
they require no pruning, aside from 
routine shaping and removing of in- 
terfering branches, and no doctoring 
except detection, removal, and de- 
struction by burning (in the best 
plant doctor tradition) of all begin- 
nings of fire-blight infection in late 
spring or early summer. 

Typically mistaken for restrained 
and graceful crabapples, Photinias 
have added measurably to the some- 
what questionable pride identifica- 
tion-minded gardeners derive from 
their plantings, for rival collectors 
invariably mistake Photinias for 
Malus, and when encouraged, so 
commit themselves. Following some 
such austere rejoinder as, “Oh, no, 
not a Malus at all; it is Photinia 
villosa. Surely, you MUST have it 
somewhere!’’, strained silence and 
damaged feelings may be eased by 
finding a self-sown seedling nearby 
and promising it at the right season 
for moving. 











Penstemon davidsoni is one of the best low growing species from the mountains of the West 


The Western Penstemons 


person to attempt to line up and put 

down the accumulated information 
on the Penstemons of the United States. 
These Penstemons begin in the eastern 
states with half a dozen or so rather un- 
spectacular species and gather force and 
flourish as they move west. There are 
some splendid ones in the Great Plains, 
86 species in the Central Rocky Moun- 
tains, many of them stunners, 38 in Ari- 
zona, 23 in Washington, 40 in California 
—and so on. Few of these species are 
duplicates and most of them are exciting 
to the eye. 

I doubt if any one person has seen all 
of the United States Penstemons grow- 
ing in their natural homes, not even Dr. 
Francis W. Pennell, Penstemon author- 
ity and curator of the Department of 
Botany at the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences of Philadelphia, though before the 
present war he spent strenuous weeks 
questing for specimens of his chosen 
genus. Dr. Pennell, by the way, uses the 
shortened spelling and when he talks of 
his Beard-Tongues he puts the accent on 
the second syllable. 

Because the demands of western Pen- 
stemons, though simple, are arbitrary no 
one person has yet been able to grow all 
of them. Though I have seen most of 
them growing wild I have never been 
able to succeed in making many of them 
happy in my soil even though it is 
gravelly and the drainage perfect, for 
the cold foggy summers of our Monterey 
Peninsula stun their sun-loving spirits 
and by their second summer they have 
become jaundiced and depressed individ- 
uals fit only for the compost heap. 

Among the western Penstemons are 3- 
inch rockgarden species, 8-foot shrubs 


|: would take a very brave and erudite 
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(one quite vine-like) and many groups 
of herbaceous sorts. They are to be found 
in the crevices of mountain crags, in the 
heavy soil of foothill slopes and in desert 
gravel. The hybrid P. gloxinioides and 
its many named forms is more accus- 
tomed to cultivation than any of the 
others. This garden plant gets its color 
tones (shades of carmine, rose and lilac) 
from P. hartwegi found in openings in 
Mexican forests where much rain falls 
and its habitat must be one reason it can 
stand heavy loam and perennial border 
watering. The other parent of hybrid 
P. gloxinioides is pale flowered P. cobaea 
native of gravelly slopes in Texas, and 
from it the hybrid gets its wide flower 
and its deep interior stripes. 

Other Texans, P. murrayanus and P. 
barbatus, are both well known and ear- 
ried by some eastern nurseries. They be- 
long to that large group of tall western 
Beard-Tongues with flowers in shades of 
red and it is amazing how many differ- 
ent shades of red there are among these 
sturdy perennials. In Arizona, P. bar- 
batus sports gorgeous tones of salmon- 
red and others of this group range from 
plum to cerise. P. centranthifolius, the 
Scarlet Bugler so prevalent in the hot 
cliffs and sandhills of several western 
states, is flame colored and P. torreyi 
has a lot of yellow in-its red. . 

Penstemon clevelandi, my favorite of 
this group, has taught me to like cerise; 
it may also be deep tyrian purple or 
dianthus purple or pale shrimp-pink or 
indescribable blends of these colors. As 
in most wild Penstemons, its buds are a 
different shade (in some species they are 
of quite another color) from the flowers. 
On the same plant of P. clevelandi there 
may be buds of dull crimson and flowers 


of bright rose madder. It is stunning 
when it grows with P. spectabilis and 
when one suddenly comes upon a combi- 
nation of P. clevelandi and Scarlet Bu- 
gler the clashing of scarlets and crim- 
son-purples is downright exciting. P. 
clevelandi is a particularly floriferous 
species; one plant may have 75 flowering 
stems, each loosely hung with 40 to 50 
blossoms. It is very effective when it 
leans out from the niche of some boulder 
and often the large white yellow-cen- 
tered saucers of Argemone platyceras, 
the Prickly Poppy, decorate the gravelly 
bank beneath. Most of these tall red- 
flowering Penstemons have the leathery 
gray-green or gray-blue foliage charac- 
teristic of Beard-Tongues of hot dry 
places and grow between 2000 and 5000 
feet altitude, though always where no 
winter moisture loiters round their roots. 

Penstemon cordifolius and P. ternatus 
are two of the tall bushy species. P. 
cordifolius is sometimes found behaving 
like a climber, using Ceanothi or Rhus 
shrub to support it. I have naturalized 
it on the side of a little canon on my hill- 
side and though it clambers over and 
through a colony of Romneya coulteri, 
the Matilija Poppy, and is as happy as 
any Penstemon on this place can be, it is 
not nearly as robust as it is in its natu- 
ral haunts. The arching 5- to 9-foot 
stems are capped with narrow drooping 
2-inch flowers with widespread lobes of 
dark turkey-red with some yellow in it. 

Penstemon ternatus, the hardier of the 
two, has another method of growth just 
as distinct. Its tall eane-like stems spring 
erect from moss covered boulders on the 
sides of Southern California canons and 
carry their terra-cotta red flowers much 
more stiffly. When naturalizing these 




















two bush Penstemons their shapes can be 
kept within bounds best by an annual 
autumn cutting to the ground. 

The one dense shade-enduring Penste- 
mon that I know of in the United States 
is P, labrosus though several other spe- 
cies will take the filtered shade at the 
edge of woods. P. labrosus is a forest 
and chaparral plant making low leafy 
mats in the rich humus from which rise 
18-inch panicles of crimson flowers some- 
what resembling those of P. barbatus. 

Red flowered P. corymbosus is the only 
Penstemon accepting gracefully the con- 
ditions that the foggy parts of the West 
Coast have to offer and even this species 
often bucks when the fog lasts too long 
to suit it. It should do better with me 
than it does. My last plant has just left 
me, after leading an apparently comfort- 
able life for several years. On this low, 
wide bushlet a foot or more tall, leafy 
young branches make a bright green mat 
over a woody base and brick-red flowers 
with widely spreading three-cleft lower 
lips are held in clusters near the ends of 
the stems. In its home in the coastal 
mountains of central and northern Cali- 
fornia it is very beautiful against its 
background of moss covered perpendicu- 
lar rocks. Here it makes gleaming plants 
5 feet across and is frequently accom- 
panied by Sedum spathulifolium, Erig- 
eron confinis, and a lower growing, scar- 
let-flowered Zauschneria which botani- 
cally comes close to Z. latifolia. It has 
a very long period of bloom. 

The two best known red-flowered Pen- 
stemons of the high mountains are P. 
newberryi, Mountain Pride, and P. 
bridgesi and much has been written about 
both. The open-mouthed flowers of P. 
newberryi are held in heavy heads and 
vary from shell-pink to deep cerise, occa- 
sionally tending toward a lavender-blue. 
P. bridgesi plants look something like 


low-growing P. ternatus and the flowers 
always remind me of P. labrosus though 
they may run to pure flame-scarlet. Both 
of these two Beard-Tongues are often 
found with the equally common but blue- 
flowered P. laetus. 

The flowers of 8-foot P. antirrhinoides 
have floppy buttercup-yellow lips and 
protective hoods of darker yellow flushed 
outside with red-brown. Its lovely buds 
are striped with dark orange. It is a 
stiff upstanding bush of the hot canon- 
cut valleys of Southern California where 
it towers above its neighboring blue or 
red Penstemons or rises from a carpet 
of Four-o’clocks, yellow Monkey Flow- 
ers, purple Phacelias and blue Gilias 
and Nemophilas. Among the pure pink 
herbaceous Penstemons are pouchy-tubed 
P. palmeri which you will find blossom- 
ing in great form near Jerome, Arizona, 
in June, and P. floridus on the hot dry 
slopes which border the deserts of South- 
ern California, a region noted for its 
spectacular Beard-Tongues. 

Because several books and innumera- 
ble articles have been written about the 
Penstemons of the Northwest and be- 
cause this group is as easy as any to 
grow under cultivation this is the most 
familiar geographical assortment of the 
genus. Most of them are, like P. corym- 
bosus, true rock garden plants. One of 
the best low-growing species of this 
group and one which it is utterly impos- 
sible for me to grow, is P. davidsoni 
which is a form of P. menziesi. I know 
it only in the high mountains of Oregon 
and California where it surges along at 
the foot of leaning boulders or smothers 
their interstices with its small bright 
green leaves. There is something voluptu- 
ous about these low turbulent plants with 
their heavy clusters of large richly eol- 
ored blossoms. The usual color is Moor- 
ish blue but you find it in spectrum violet 





is the mountain form of Penstemon glaber, which grows only 6 inches high, 
photographed among the rocks by the author 








Photo by George F. Clifton 


P. centranthifolius, the Scarlet Bugler 
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and dauphin’s violet and in lilac. When 
there is pink in its color one feels that 
just a litthe more cerise would turn this 
P. davidsoni into an unbotanical P. new- 
berryi. Perhaps one reason for my fond- 
ness of P. davidsoni is that it is at home 
in some of the most glorious wild places 
and this exaltacion creeps into the plant 
as it does into many alpines. It grows 
close to snow drifts or it is mixed in with 
mountain Heucheras and Saxifrages and 
tiny ferns. 

There is a host of radiant blue Pen- 
stemons. Some of the best are found on 
the prairies of Illinois and Minnesota. 
Penstemon grandiflorus is one of the best 
in the Middle West and P. parryi is a 
brilliant Arizona species. I had great 
success with this one in a wild garden in 
Southern California where for several 
years it romped at will and then without 
warning, suddenly disappeared. In the 
mountains edging California’s deserts 
the superb P. fruticiformis is sometimes 
blue, sometimes pink and often with 
flower tubes that are pink at the base 
and blue on the lobes. This mixing pink 
into blue is a favorite habit of wild 
Beard-Tongues. 

The P. glaber group is a sumptuous 
one and huge, for it breaks into many 
forms. Most of these flourish on the 
gravelly sagebrush slopes east of the 
Pacifie Coast ranges and the California 
Sierra. You may find P. glaber 2 inches 
high or 2 feet but most forms have fleshy 
blue-gray foliage and large flowers and 
in their blooms are every conceivable 
shade of blue. 

Penstemon spectabilis is botanically, 
as well as geographically, close to P. 
fruticiformis and grows in immense 
quantities on high hot plateaus where 
the soil is gravelly, the nights cold, the 
days sunny and the air clear and full of 
movement. It may cover several acres 
with gentian blue or there may be pink 
or crimson in the blue and this gives the 
distant impression of red-purple. When 
seen in these many shades the stand, in 
which the plants are tall, husky and 
many stemmed, takes on that rich and 
lustrous quality of stained glass in the 
sunglow and they gleam with unbeliev- 
able beauty. 

The blue wild Penstemon grown in 
most western gardens is P. heterophyllus. 
Its several forms vary a good deal in 
height and shape and color, giving flow- 
ers of the purest blue or cleanest purple 
or a violent magenta-pink. I believe that 
soil has something to do with determining 
the color of Penstemon blossoms, so does 
shade and moisture. Penstemon hetero- 
phyllus grown in acid soil and summer 
sun and drought usually comes a clear 
bright blue though I have known times 
when this hit-or-miss theory has broken 
down. I have tried cutting down a 
spring-blooming plant in pink and had 
it change its mind and produce blue 
flowers later in the season. In the natural 
habitat the color of this temperamental 
species is usually truer, bluer and more 
uniform than in the garden. 

When one realizes how easily some 
Penstemon species hybridize and how 
little it takes to swerve them from one 
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color to another it brings hope for the 
increased garden value of the genus. 
When peace comes and we are able to 
loiter once more over flowers perhaps 
someone will create hybrids that are will- 
ing to take to our gardens. 

The P. gloxinioides group has proved 
that a perennial border Beard-Tongue is 
possible and with so much material to 
work with, hardiness and color and 
flower-form could be injected toward the 
successful crosses for cultivation. 

Easterners struggle to grow the dry 
air, gravelly soil loving western Penste- 


mons in a land of humid summers and 
soggy winters. Because of these condi- 
tions it is no wonder that western Pen- 
stemons grown in the East go muddy in 
hue, coarse in habit and generally give 
a poor account of themselves. Unless the 
easterner is blessed—or cursed—with a 
hot gravelly bank where water cannot 
possibly settle at the roots, western Pen- 
stemons in their present unadulterated 
state are not for him; he had better con- 
tent himself with growing all the gor- 
geous moisture loving flowers which we 
in the West hunger for but cannot have. 





Red-breasted Nuthatch 


N impudent mite of a bird, the 
red-breasted nuthatch, may be 
lured to the garden during the win- 
ter and early spring, especially if 
there is a grove of pine trees 
nearby. He is naturally a bird of 
the woodlands, but can do much 
service in the orchard feeding on 
snap and boring beetles, also insect 
eggs and hibernating larvae and 
ants, while different scale insects 
are eaten with relish. With such a 
record for good deeds, we may well 
tempt him to patrol our premises, 
placing suet and seeds on the feed- 
ing-shelf, and providing him with 
a suitable nesting-box. This latter 
may cause him to prolong his stay 
during the summer instead of seek- 
ing the woods of the far north. 

The red-breasted nuthatch is 
about four and one-half inches long. 
Above he is deep bluish gray with 
crown black and chin and throat 
whitish. Other under parts are 
rusty red or deep buff. There is a 
white stripe above the eye and a 
black stripe through it. His tail 
feathers are marked with black and 
white and he has a slightly upturned 
bill. The female is similar, but the 
colors are not so pronounced. Like 
the white-breasted nuthatch he is 
an “upside down” bird, not only 
walking up a tree trunk, peering 
into every crevice of the bark for 
lurking larvae, but coming down 
head first, seemingly in no danger 
of a fall. He also hangs like a 
chickadee, especially from the ends 
of branches. 

“Quank” is one of the common 
names of this little bird, taken from 
his notes which are similar to the 
white-breasted nuthatch’s, but are 
slightly higher, and given more 





Birds in Your Garden 


By MarcaretT McKEenny 
Author of “Birds in the Garden” 
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sharply and quickly. He has also 
a musical twitter, only heard when 
one is close at hand. 

This gay little sprite becomes 
very tame when systematically fed 
during the winter, often becoming 
so fearless that he will eat from the 
hand. One authentic case is given 


The Red-Breasted 
Nuthatch 
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where he would not only take a seed 
held out to him, but lighting on the 
hand, would place it between the 
fingers and then “hatch” or break 
it “with many a contented little 
squeak.” 

The nesting-box for the red- 
breasted nuthatch should have the 
following proportions: floor 4 by 4 
inches; walls 8 to 10 inches; en- 
trance above floor 6 to 8 inches; 
diameter of hole 14 inches. The 
box should be nailed at a height of 
12 to 20 feet, in a sheltered place, 
preferably among coniferous ever- 
greens. Rough, bark-covered slabs 
make the most inconspicuous and so 
the most acceptable boxes. 

The eggs are white, finely spotted 
with reddish or light brown. 
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FILBERTS 


or the Home Garden 


By Gerorce L. SLATE 


New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 


HE filbert, or hazel-nut, as it is 
sometimes called, is the most sat- 
isfactory nut tree for the small 
place in the northeastern quarter of the 
United States. The tree is much smaller 
than that of other hardy nut tree varie- 
ties and requires no more space than a 
peach tree. Its small size, early bearing 
habit, and ease of transplanting qualify 
it for the home garden. The species is 
also useful for a tall hedge or screen. 

It is not likely that filberts will thrive 
in regions too cold for peach trees or 
very far south of the latitude of Wash- 
ington, D. C., except at high elevations. 
The eatkins of some varieties are not 
fully winter hardy even at Geneva, 
N. Y., but with the hardier varieties fair 
crops may be expected even when many 
catkins are killed. Best results may be 
expected in areas where peaches are 
grown commercially. Elsewhere filbert 
planting should be regarded as experi- 
mental but nevertheless exciting. 


This excellent specimen of a Turkish tree 
hazel is growing in the famous Highland 


Park, Rochester, New York 


Warm pockets or the south side of 
buildings are not suitable sites because 
the plants bloom too early and the 
flowers may be injured by later low 
temperatures. Trees on sites protected 
from the full sweep of the prevailing 
wind are less subject to winter injury 
than where fully exposed to wintry 
blasts. 

The European filbert, which is the sub- 
ject of this article, is a native of Europe 
where it is cultivated as far north as 
southern Norway and is grown exten- 
sively in southern Europe. It is being 
planted extensively in Oregon and 
Washington where the species appar- 
ently finds conditions to its liking. In 
the eastern states it has failed in the 
past, but more recently hardier varie- 
ties and a better knowledge of its cul- 
tural requirements have made it pos- 
sible to plant filberts with greater ex- 
pectations of success. 


On the Pacifie coast Bareelona and 


DuChilly are the leading varieties. They 
may often be grown successfully in the 
xastern states, but are not as reliable 
as several other sorts now in the trade. 
Over a period of years, Italian Red, 
Medium Long and Cosford have been 
the hardiest and most productive of the 
more than 100 varieties tested at Geneva, 
N. Y. Cosford has the thinnest shell of 
any variety and DuChilly the finest nut, 
but the trees of the latter are small and 
less winter hardy than the others. An- 
other good hardy sort is_ Bollwiller. 
Several German varieties are distinctly 
hardier and more productive than Barece- 
lona and DuChilly, but are not available 
from American sources. Purple Aveline 
is a red-leaved variety that produces 
small nuts of excellent quality. 

The native American hazel, Corylus 
americana, is a small bush not growing 
as tall as the European sorts. Winkler 
grows about 3 or 4 feet high and bears 

(Continued on page 42) 


Illustrated below are the following filbert varieties, shown before and after shelling: 
1. Italian Red; 2. Barcelona; 3. DuChilly; 4. Red Lambert; 5. Cosford; 6. Bixby; , 


7. Buchanan; 8. Winkler; 9. Rush. Plants of these are available from nurserymen 


To establish the contours on a piece of land, one man uses an 
ordinary farm level while the other drives stakes at 50-foot 
intervals. These mark the field strip boundaries for the plowman 


Aerial view (below) of a contour farming and terracing system 
in fertile Lancaster County, Pa. Even these excellent farmers 
have to contend with the erosion problem and its attendant evils 


The view (below) is of the small test plots and settling tanks 
used for erosion and soil fertility experiments at the Marlboro, 
New Jersey, research station, one of many located in the U. S. 


As the field strip boundaries along a contour line are plowed, 
the stakes ahead of the tractor are pulled and are then used 
to make the strip below. This plan can be applied to small plots 


Don't Mine 
the Gold in 


Your Soil 


By Buckiey Maits 


Chief, Information and Education 
Division Northeast Region U. S. D. A. 


Soil Conservation Service 


The soil in this settling tank, which was washed down during 
one rain storm, contains many times as much organic matter 
and minerals as the remaining soil in the test plot above it 
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SCIENTIST from Missouri, Dr. 

William A. Albrecht by name, says 

that plants are about 95 per cent 
air, water and sunshine and about five 
per cent soil. By that, he means that plant 
tissues analyze about five per cent min- 
eral matter and, therefore, are depend- 
ent on the physical well-being of the soil 
to build plant cells rich in minerals and 
protein. Dr. Albrecht usually makes 
this statement when he is talking about 
the close tie-up between erosion and 
plant nutrition and he should know 
whereof he speaks for he is chairman 
of the Department of Soils at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. Besides this, he is 
one of the nation’s outstanding authori- 
ties on the nutritional disturbances of 
plants and farm animals. 

A great deal of Dr. Albrecht’s work 
along these lines is based on studies 
which have been made in the field of 
erosion and soil fertility by soil scien- 
tists and research men of the U. S. 
Soil Conservation Service who attempt 
to provide practical solutions for the 
soil and water problems of American 
farmers. Although the bulk of their 
effort has been directed at farmland 
difficulties, many of their findings apply 
equally to home gardeners, flower grow- 
ers, nurserymen and others—and many 
methods they advocate have been 
adopted in these quarters. 

For instance, many gardeners prob- 
ably are aware that much of the re- 
search carried on by the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in cooperation with the 
State College Agricultural Experiment 
Stations is conducted on small test plots 
not much larger than many a backyard 
suburban garden. A case in point is 
the work of Dr. Oren R. Neal at the 
Marlboro Experiment Station, near 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. Dr. Neal 
has recently completed some studies of 
the amount of nutrients removed from 
the soil by both crops and erosion—a 
matter of direct concern to anyone, no 
matter whether he grows flowers, vege- 









A commercial grower of gladiolus plants them in curved rows 

which follow the contour of the land on this up-state New York 

farm. This prevents damage to soil structure and helps retain 
commercial fertilizer for use by the plants all season long 


tables or farm crops. As reported in the 
Journal of the American Society of 
Agronomy, he found that the erosion 
which oceurs on a sandy soil under ordi- 
nary growing conditions not only ear- 
ries the finer soil particles away and 
leaves the coarser ones behind, but also 
takes with it as much as four times more 
organic matter, phosphorous and potash 
than is removed from the soil by the 
plants themselves. Where erosion was 
comparatively severe, crop yields of 
sweet corn and tomatoes (the crops 
used in the tests) dropped as well. 
Since the erosion losses during the test 
were in no case as serious as those often 
experienced on farmland in New Jersey 
and elsewhere, it is obvious that erosion 
added up to being the most serious 
threat to soil fertility. Research findings 
in other states substantiate this. 

In research along somewhat similar 
lines, Dr. Lamb and his associates at 
the Arnot Soil Conservation Experi- 
ment Station near Ithaca, N. Y., dis- 
covered recently that erosion is quite 
destructive, not only of the organic 
matter in the soil, but also of the biologie 
activities associated with it as well. He 
showed that the beneficial bacteria of 
the soil are found concentrated in the 
top few inches of the soil—the part 
affected by soil erosion. Then, on soils 
typical of large areas of farmland in the 
state, his associates found that the total 
number of micro-organisms in_ soil 
washed from their test plots averaged 
200 times greater than the number in 
the soil remaining on the plots. In one 
vase, the micro-flora in the soil of a 
plot numbered nine million per gram. 
After a brisk rain (1.04 inches), the 
soil which was washed into a settling 
tank at the bottom of the same plot was 
checked and the micro-flora found to 
number eleven billion to the gram. 

How destructive erosion can actually 
become without even causing large vis- 
ible gullies is further evidenced by 
measurements which Dr, Lamb secured 


cloudbursts, 





are sometimes 


at another experiment station near Mar- 
cellus, N. Y. There, in one growing sea- 
son, soil losses on one of the finest crop- 
growing soils in the state amounted to 
242 tons per acre. This represented 
about an inch and a half of the topsoil 
removed per acre. To replace this much 
soil by natural processes would take 
from 500 to 1000 years. Man ean re- 
place it quicker than nature, but only 
at great expense. It is much cheaper 
to prevent erosion than to repair its 
ravages, farmers have found. 


Nationwide Surveys of “Land 
Capabilities” 


HILE the research men have been 

devoting much of their time to dis- 
covering the damage to soil “quality” 
saused by erosion, some 600 soil scien- 
tists of the Soil Conservation Service 
have spent the past 10 years in com- 
pleting painstaking field surveys to de- 
termine the “quantity” of erosion 
throughout the nation. All told they 
have examined 200 million acres of land, 
most of it concentrated in the nation’s 
1100 local soil conservation districts. 
They have found that erosion and its 
attendant evils affect almost all sloping 
cropland and some of the poorer grass- 
land as well. Even gently sloping land is 
not free from its threat. 

The way the soils men operate is to 
check soil characteristics which affect 
plant growth. They determine erosion 
conditions by borings and close examina- 
tion of soil profiles. Then they measure 
slope with a hand level and check for 
drainage and note the present land use 
of the field they are working. Follow- 
ing this they talk with local farmers and 
other people about relative worth of 
local soils and what can be expected of 
them in the way of crop, grass and tree 
production. All this information is in- 
terpreted and reeorded on an enlarged 

(Continued on page 43) 


The erosive powers of runoff rainwater, especially during heavy 


tremendous and when crops are 


planted in straight rows rather than on the contour, as much as 
one inch of top soil may be lost during a single rainstorm 












LITTLE ITEMS 


OF LIVELY INTEREST 


READERS of this magazine have always shown a willingness 


to share with others their experiences in growing interesting 


plants. These pages have been set aside for short reader-con- 


tributions each month. All readers are invited to contribute 


to this department. 


e EDITOR 





Pansies for Shade 


By Mrs. lva Jackson, ( Mo.) 


O you have a northern spot you 
ID would like carpeted with vivid 
blossoms? You have, but it is 
damp, mossy and gets no sun. That 
is all right. I have just such a spot. It is 
on the north side of the garage, and just 
the bare edge of the bed gets a little sun 
in midsummer. The answer to my prob- 
lem, and yours, is pansies. Huge, lovely 
beauties blooming from spring to mid- 
summer. 

Pansies are a cool-weather plant. 
While they do bloom in full sun and, if 
the plants are late enough, will continue 
to flower all summer, the blooming sea- 
son is much longer if they are shaded 
and damp. You ean buy plants at a 
florist’s for a nominal sum, or you can 
do as I do and buy a packet of Oregon 
Giants or some other mammoth variety. 
These cost a few cents at a seed store or 
five-and-ten-cent store, where they usu- 
ally go on sale shortly after Christmas. 

I sow seed about the middle of Janu- 
ary in two-pound cheese boxes, filled 
with fine, rich, sandy soil. The boxes are 
set on the middle sash of a south or west 
window—an ideal spot in which to start 
early plants. Watering is~ important, 
‘and the boxes should be immersed every 
day or two in a pan of water. At the end 
of six weeks the plants are strong and 
healthy, with five or six leaves. 

Some fine spring day when it is still 
far too early for general gardening is 
the time to work the pansy bed well and 
set out the plants. They will not be in- 
jured by a half-dozen subsequent snows 
and the roots will keep right on growing. 
When the days get a little milder, you 
will be surprised to'see the young plants 
covered with buds. They bloom with the 
jonquils, except, unlike other spring 
flowers, they keep right on blooming 
until midsummer. 

Pansies demand pampering in one re- 
spect—the flowers must be picked every 
day or two. If seed pods are allowed to 
set, the plants will cease blooming; but 
if they are kept picked, shaded and well 
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watered, you will have sweet-smelling 
blossoms for the house until gladioli and 
other hot-weather flowers are ready. And 
your bare, mossy, tree-shaded north side 
will have become a colorful spot which 
you hurry to see every morning. 


Beating the Mealybug 


By Mrs. Katuryn MI.pery, ( Calif.) 


F your house plants are bothered with 
horrid tiny white fuzzy bugs that look 


like bits of cotton caught in the joints of . 


their branches and the under sides of 
their leaves, put one-half a teaspoon of 
nicotine sulphate in a quart of soapy 
water. Keep this on a high shelf away 
from eats and children, even though it is 


not very deadly when diluted this way. 

Spray every day with this solution un- 
til the bugs disappear, then continue 
using fresh water (room temperature) 
every day and the nicotine sulphate once 
a week or oftener if the bugs appear 
again. 

When using an oil spray for mealy 
bugs or scale insects it is a good idea to 
use an old. tooth brush dipped in the 
spray solution to scrub hard stems such 
as pelargoniums and a soft brush (a 10 
cent lacquer brush is good) dipped in 
spray to wipe between the strap leaves 
of clivias where the spray may not reach. 


Germinating Iris Seed 


RELATIVELY easy laboratory 
‘method to ensure the germination 
of iris seed has been discovered at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. The 
delayed and uncertain germination of 
iris seed have been major problems to 
the iris breeder, and the work at Cornell 
will be of particular value in the case 
of crosses that are difficult to make and 
crosses in which germination is poor. 
The Cornell experiment was begun in 
1938, and was designed to determine the 
factors which either prevented germina- 
tion altogether or prolonged dormancy 
for periods of sometimes several years. 
It was found that the inhibiting sub- 
stances were contained in the endosperm 
(starch or other food outside or around 
the embryo), and that the most effective 
way to ensure germination was to remove 
the embryo from the seed and culture it 
on sterile nutrient agar. Germination 
was approximately 90 per cent. Seed- 
lings produced by this technique from 
crosses made in 1942 flowered in 1943, 
thus reducing by a half to two-thirds the 
interval normally elapsing between seed 
and flower. Other techniques increased 
germination only slightly. 





Photos courtesy Missouri Botanical Garden 





The hardy Begonia, B. evansiana, bears many large flesh-colored flowers in late summer 








The Hardy Begonia 


By PAUL A. KOHL 


OR a number of vears Begonia 
PReevansians has been grown in one of 

the perennial borders of the Mis- 
souri Botanical Garden, and since the 
plants have reappeared each spring there 
is no doubt about their surviving a win- 
ter. Occasionally, horticultural journals 
give the impression that it is the entire 
plant that persists. This is not true; it 
is the underground tuber which is hardy. 
From this the plant grows to a height of 
two feet in a season and blooms during 
September and October until stopped by 
the first frost. 

The tubers resemble those of the tuber- 
ous-rooted begonia except that they are 
smaller. In some years many young 
plants spring up around the parent, be- 
ing propagated from bulbils which had 
dropped to the ground. These bulbils, 
produced in the axils of the leaves, are 
small, varying from one-eighth to one- 
fourth inch in diameter. To preserve 
these bulbils they should be gathered in 
the fall, packed in dry sand and kept in 
a cool place. Good bulbils are slightly 
green and firm, while the immature or 
dead ones are brown and soft. 

In the spring the bulbils should be 
planted about one-half inch deep in their 
permanent location. Most of them will 
produce plants bearing a few flowers the 
first season. They will grow to two feet 
the second year, and in succeeding years 
other tubers and bulbils will develop 
from the mother plant. 

In the fall a mulch of oak leaves, 
straw or excelsior should be placed over 
the plot of ground where the begonia 
grew to protect the tubers and the many 
bulbils. If this is not done and the win- 
ter is an open one many of the bulbils 


will not survive. Cultivating the soil, or 
lightly forking it in the spring, forget- 
ting for the moment just where the 
begonias stood the previous summer, is 
probably the main reason why many 
plants fail to appear the second year. If 
the mulch of leaves or straw is the “X” 
which marks the spot where the begonias 
grew, there should be no difficulty in 
treating the plant as a perennial. 

The best location for Begonia evansi- 
ana is partial shade. There are no par- 
ticular requirements as to soil except 
that it be well drained and always kept 
moist during the growing period. Leaf 
mold and sand should be added if it is 
inclined to be heavy.—Reprinted from 
the Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin, 
March, 1944 


The Bulletin Board 


TRANSPLANTING OF TREES AND SHRUBS 
IN THE NORTHEASTERN AND NORTH CEN- 
TRAL UNITED STATES, prepared by the 
National Shade Tree Conference and the 
National Arborist Association, is a com- 
prehensive tree-planting handbook of 76 
pages, profusely illustrated. Designed 
to provide specific information on plant- 
ing practices for those in charge of cam- 
ouflage and landscaping at military 
camps, it deals clearly and thoroughly 
with pruning, digging, balling, burlap- 
ing, moving, re-planting and after care 
of different kinds of trees and shrubs. 
Tables show ball sizes for a number of 
species, soil and fertilizer requirements, 
time to transplant, ete. Application for 
copies should be made to the National 





In spring bulbils, formed the previous year, are clustered at the base 


of the plant 


Shade Tree Conference, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbia 10, Ohio. 


A DIseAse OF GLOXINIA CAUSED BY 
PHYTOPHTHORA CryprogEA. A report on 
a recently observed corm, stem and leaf 
disease of gloxinia prevalent on the San 
Francisco Peninsula and in the vicinity 
of Capitola, Calif. The disease is of 
economic importance and may infect 
other genera of Gesneriaceae, including 
Achimines and Saintpaulia. The report 
lists host plants and gives temperature 
range favorable to the disease. Reprinted 
from the Journal of Agricultural Re- 
search and obtainable for 5 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. 


Rodent Injury to 
Fruit Trees 


OUSE and rabbit injury to fruit 
Meee is a recurring winter men- 

ace, but precautions taken now 
can prevent or minimize damage. Un- 
less this is done, home gardeners may 
have dead or damaged trees in the 
spring. 

A recognized method of preventing 
mouse injury to young fruit trees is to 
place 12 by 18-inch pieces of quarter- 
inch mesh galvanized cloth around the 
bases of the trees. If galvanized cloth 
is not available, strips of wood veneer, 
cardboard, roofing paper, or similar ma- 
terial may be wrapped around the base 
of each tree and removed when growth 
starts in the spring. An additional pre- 
caution is the removal of the soil at the 
base of the tree to a depth of 4 to 6 
inches and a radius of 10 inches. The 
funnel-shaped pit thus formed is filled 
with cinders, ‘which tend to irritate the 
stomach and feet of mice and prevent 
them from coming close to the trunk. 
Another effective control measure is to 
place poisoned oats or half-inch cubes of 
poisoned carrots or apples in small tin 
cans perpendicular and adjacent to the 
runways. 

An effective rabbit repellent can be 
made by mixing alcohol and resin in 
the proportion of one pint of denatured 
alcohol to one pound of resin. The resin 
is warmed until it melts, and the aleohol 
to about the same temperature. The two 
ingredients are then mixed and stirred 
to an even consistency. This mixture 
should be kept in sealed or corked econ- 
tainers until time to use it, when it 
should be brushed on the tree trunks as 
high as the rabbits can be expected to 
reach. Painted areas of bark take on a 
grayish east. 

Another method of preventing rabbit 
injury is to prune a few branches, par- 
ticularly water sprouts, and leave them 
on the ground for the rabbits to feed on. 
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NEWS FROM 


CLUBS and 


SOCIETIES 


Conducted by 
DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 





Hitch Your Wagon To a Star 


HOUGH the garden club year may be- 

gin in March or September, as a great 

many do, there is no time like the 

beginning of the calendar year for taking 

stock. New Year resolutions may well be 

a part of the garden club’s, as well as the 
individual’s, life. 

Was your garden club more successful 
in 1944 than it was in 1943? Did it grow? 
Was it of greater value to its members and 
to its community? Unless the answer to 
these questions is “Yes,” there is definite 
need for New Year resolutions not only 
on the part of the club’s officers, but on 
the part of every single member of the 
group. 

In the course of last year, I had letters 
from more than two hundred clubs asking 
for advice and help, The question most fre- 
quently asked was what could be done to 
re-awaken garden club interest, to make 
the programs more exciting and stimulat- 
ing. That question, alas, is too general. 
One would have to know what the club has 
done in the past before prescribing what 
might be done in the future. But there are 
some general suggestions on program plan- 
ning that I would like to offer. 

First: Go over last year’s program care- 
fully; ask yourself if every meeting offered 
something of real help or inspiration. 
Then think back to the actual meetings. 
Did they come up to the program’s prom- 
ise? If they did not—whose was the fail- 
ure? Sometimes a program subject is too 
big for one meeting, and an attempt to 
condense too much into one talk or one 
paper leaves an. audience bewildered and 
unsatisfied. For instance, take the subject 
of “Seeds.” That might appear on a pro- 
cram as the subject for one meeting—or 
for three meetings. Divided up, you might 
have a good review of Vernon Quinn’s 
“Seeds, their, Place in Life and 
Legend,” for a first meeting, “Edible Seeds 
All Over the World” as a second meeting, 
and an elementary talk on seed planting 
for a third. Even a fourth might be added 
for a more advanced group: “The Orchid 
from Seed to Flower.” Almost any general 
topic may be broken up this way to good 
advantage. 

My second thought for program help is: 
Does the year’s work cover a variety of in- 
terests? Except in a club that is highly 
departmentalized, a program must appeal 
to people with many divergent  in- 
terests. On a general program, as many of 
these as possible should be included. The 
bird lover, the conservation worker, the 
flower arrangement enthusiast, the down- 
to-earth dirt gardener, each should feel 
that in some way the program appeals 
specifically to her. 

One subject on which innumerable ques- 
tions come to me is year books—how to 
make them attractive anu different and in- 
expensive and so on. As a great many 
clubs have been cooperative in sending me 


hook, 
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Garden Club Year Books 


When you send your garden club 
year books to me, you are helping and 
inspiring garden clubs all over the 
country. I am always so grateful to 
clubs that share their programs in 
this way.—DorotHy BIDDLE. 











copies of their year books, I have accumu- 
lated a fine collection. This past year I 
loaned a group of from 12 to 20 year books 
to some 40 different clubs, The books al- 
ways come back with some pertinent com- 
ments from the borrowers. Perhaps the 
most frequent plaint is that many of the 
year books fail to include the city and 
state where the club functions. Someone 
recently wrote me that she wanted so much 
to write the editor of one year book—but 
couldn’t find out where it came from. If 
your club’s year book is to be widely, as 
well as locally, helpful, do see that an ad 
dress where at least the editor may be 
reached, appears in it. 

Here is another thought: a fine pro- 
gram, excellently carried out, cannot alone 
make a successful club. As a club member, 
do you feel that you are really active? 
Activity does not consist solely in regular 
attendance (though that is, of course, es- 
sential). It means, too, working for the 
club—participating in committee work, 
serving as hostess, encouraging others to 
do the same, talking up the garden club 
and its activities and services at every 
opportunity. 

Garden clubs have been doing work of 
tremendous value to the country during 
these war years. Has your club been a 
part of this great wave of enthusiasm and 
effort? So many clubs have accomplished 
so much—and yet some garden clubs have 
not taken their part. 

Whether or not your club has been ac- 
tive in war work—in community service in 
a big way—there is no time like this, the 
beginning of a new year, to resolve that in 
1945 your club will be a more useful, a 
more inspiring, a more successful organi- 
vation, because you yourself will spend 
more thought, more energy, more time, to 
make it so. That you as an individual 
have had a wonderful Victory garden is 
not enough. That your club’s members 
have all harvested and canned ample crops 
is not enough. That your club has held to- 
gether through these war years is not 
enough. Truly these are all fine things, 
but even the club that has done fine com- 
munity service can do more—and the club 
that has merely held together can accom- 
plish unlimited things. Hitch your garden 
club wagon to a star! Resolve that this 
year you will work to make it the biggest, 
finest year your club has ever known! 








American Rose Society Awards 


HE American Rose Society at Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, has announced 
the following awards for 1944: 

The Gertrude Hubbard Gold Medal was 
awarded to the rose, Charlotte Armstrong, 
originated by Dr. W. E. Lammerts of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
This medal, given every five years to the 
best American rose released during that 
period, is one of the most coveted awards 
of the Society. Charlotte Armstrong has 
been enthusiastically accepted all over 
the United States. It is very vigorous, 
and produces especially long, trim, shapely 
buds of rich red. It blooms continually, 
and is one of the best hot-weather roses. 

The David Fuerstenberg Prize was 
awarded to the variety Mary Margaret Mc- 
Bride as the best American rose intro- 
duced within the preceding three years, 
and one of the last to be originated by 
the late Dr. J. H. Nicolas. The blooms 
are double, large, and high-centered. The 
color is deep coral-pink suffused with gold 
at the base of the petals. 

The John Cook Gold Medal was awarded 
to the variety Brandywine as the most 
promising new American rose for green- 
house culture. While especially adapted 
for the greenhouse, it has proved worth- 
while as a garden rose in many locali- 
ties. The fully open blooms are light 
yellow, fragrant and beautifully shaped. 
The plant is tall, vigorous and prolific. 


American Rose Society Officers 


FFICERS of the American Rose So- 

ciety of Harrisburg, Penna., elected 
for 1945, are as follows: Harry L. Erd- 
man, President; Dr. Charles Vernon 
Covell, vice-president; and Ernest Vize, 
treasurer. 

Trustees elected for a three-year term 
are: Dr. George A. Comstock; Mrs. 
Charles Doscher; Dr. B. P. Jones; and 
George F. MacDonough. The Board of 
Trustees appointed Dr. R. C. Allen of 
Harrisburg, secretary. 


From a Successful Club Program 


O many worth-while things appear on 

the program of the Kennedy Heights 
Garden Club (Ohio) that it is hard to de- 
cide which to pass on. Their February 
meeting feature is “Romance of a Fruit 
Basket.” The speaker will have a large 
basket of many kinds of fruit, and tell 
how they came to America or were origi- 
nated here. Doesn’t that sound really in- 
teresting? Another month someone will 
talk on “Bees—Their Part in Victory.” 
When a lecturer talks about Ohio birds, 
the club arranges a display of bird-houses, 
feeders, etc. Under the able leadership of 
Mrs. Charles E. Bowen, this club deco- 
rates the window of a local bank every 
year for the Christmas holidays. Varied 
indeed are the activities of garden clubs! 
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SG’ GARDEN CLUBS 
ATTENTION/ 


Every Garden Club will be 
“ interested in our group sub- 
scription plan. Write today 
for full details to 

GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


Albany, N. Y. 
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CRIMSON 
BEAUTY 
Hardy as a 
Russian Cos- 
sack. Will 


stand every kind of weather, sum- 
mer and winter. Grows in most 
any kind of soil without care OF 


"0 


J” Ypost Beautiful 











attention. Lasts a lifetime. Rich, 
coppery crimson flowers. Will 
bloom this May and June on 
stems 1 to 2 feet tall. Loads of 


flowers in a giant cluster. 


Regular Price—35c each 
Special Offer 
3 for only 50c Postpaid 
ORDER NOW. 
We'll Ship At Proper Planting Time! 
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NURSERY and 
SEED BOOK 








FREE! FROM AMERICA’S LARGEST 
¢ Direct-to-you NURSERIES 


To plan your garden this winter, for beauty all 
Spring, summer, and fall, simply mail coupon 
today for this new big nursery and seed book. 
It's free. Describes and pictures in rich natural 





=y colors newest and choicest flowers, roses, shrubs, 


vines, trees, fruits, seeds, etc. Latest varieties and 
old favorites, too. All so lovely, so radiant, so 
easy to grow, you can make your garden a 
glorious success. 


FIRST QUALITY GUARANTEED STOCK! 


Because we grow and sell more nursery stock direct- 
to-you than anyone else, we can offer the finest qual- 
ity guaranteed stock at most reasonable prices . 

with dozens of money saving special collection offers. 


FREE PLANTING GUIDE! ~— then to every cus. 


tomer we send a helpful planting guide. Tells how and when 
to plant, prune, water, etc. Also free gifts to customers. So fill 
in and mail coupon below for your Free copy of this beautiful 
new, nursery and seed book now! 


INTER-STATE NURSERIES 


| 1915 Tay iiss 


Rush my Free Copy of America’s Most Beautiful Nursery 
and Seed Book, and details of your friendly gift offers. 


HAMBURG, IOWA 
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Greenhouse Reference 
Material 


a) 


I am starting a small home green- 
house and I would like to obtain in- 
formation in regard to the culture 
of flowers in a greenhouse, such as 
the care of the plants, length of time 
required to produce flowering plants, 
ete. I would also like the names of 
greenhouse publications and where 
they may be obtained, and the names 
of dealers in greenhouse supplies and 
plants.—(Mrs.) LE Roy SPENCER, 
(Conn. ) 


"AD "MD “AD “AD “AD 


Propagation of Evergreens 


aa) 


How can I propagate evergreens 
(conifers) from cuttings? I would 
like the outdoor home method in par- 


garden questions. 


—Queries and Answers Departm 


f geote-wagemint Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 

If you have had experience with the plant or 
problems mentioned, kindly send your answer 1n a letter to the Editor. 
As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


California? As raising chrysanthe- 
mums from seed is my hobby, I am 
interested in seeing new types de- 
velop. I have had seed from the 
California house, and have been suc- 
cessful, but would like another strain. 
—(Mrs.) CHARLES D. WOLF, 
(Penna. ) 


Crape-Myrtle in Kansas 


Can anyone tell me where I can 
purchase Crape-Myrtle (Lager- 
stremia) that will really bloom in 
Kansas?—(Mrs.) Gero. E. THOoRN- 
TON, (Kans.) 


Blue Evergreen Wanted 


Where can I obtain a blue ever- 
green that will stay blue all season? 


°NS 
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because of winter killing, but I am 
anxious to try seed. Do you know 
where I can obtain it?—(Mrs.) Or- 
vAL O. Hatt, (Iowa) 


"AD °ND 


Rubrum Lily Wanted 


Where can I get a Rubrum Lily— 
or several? I have looked in most 
every catalogue but cannot find it 
listed.—B. Horracker, ( Mich.) 


"a "A bd) 


Dahlia, Teeny-Weeny 


Can you tell me where I can buy 
the pompon dahlia called Teeny- 
Weeny? It is probably the smallest 
dahlia grown, but it very seldom 
comes perfect and for that reason 
has been discarded by commercial 
growers.—LE Roy W. Beatty, (Del.) 


ra °™D °AD 


ent— 





a) 


ticular.—A, U. Moran, (Ill.) 
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Hybrid Amaryllis Seed 


a) 


Amaryllis?—JAMES BALL, (Wisc.) 


a) 


Mum Seed Wanted 


"AD °ND “ND 





Where can I obtain seeds of hybrid 


Does anyone know where chrysan- 
themum seed can be bought other 
than at Chrysanthemum Acres in 


22?2?2?2??2???2???????? 222??? 2? 2??? 


The one I have in mind looks like a 
blue spruce, but is a lot bluer.— 
(Mrs.) C. H. Bartu, (IIl.) 


Seed of Speciosum Lily 


I have tried bulbs of the lily 
Speciosum album at different times 
without success, and I have been told 
that if grown from seed they are more 
apt to acclimatize themselves. For 
the most part lilies don’t do well here 


roses?—(Mrs.) B.D. 
(Ala. ) 


a dwarf tomato named “Farthest 
North” ?—RoBERT CATHCART, (Ohio) 


a) 


Baby Doll Roses 


Where can I purchase Baby Doll 
SHELTON, 


"a> °AD 


Tomato Farthest North 


aa) 


Can you tell me who sells seed of 


°NS 








Swainsona Seed Available 


Answering Mrs. George B. Johnson 
(Mich.) December 
De Giorgi Brothers Co., Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, list Swainsona grandiflora as a ten- 
der perennial easily grown from seed. 
They do not state that it is a vine— 
Puivie Brive, (N. Y.) 
—Swainsona is not a true vine, but in 
greenhouses is often trained to climb a 
support.—EDITor. 


Oregon Fern Collector 


Answering Mrs. H. A. Kressig (Mo.) 
November 

I lived for many years in the Portland, 
Oregon, area, and recall a man in Castle 
Rock, Washington, who made a business 
of collecting Oregon ferns for the trade. 
A line to the postmaster or mayor of 
Castle Rock should bring his name and 
address.—F. LAGOMARSINO AND Sons, 
(Calif. ) 


The White Amaryllis 


Answering Mrs. L. M. Francis (Mass.) 
November 
Pure white Amaryllis bulbs are ex- 
tremely difficult to find and frequently 
very delicate. The only source of which 
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I know is Mr. Herman Brown, R. 2, Box 
104, Gilroy, California, who has a few 
bulbs (Holland stock) priced at $5 to $8 
each. 

Amaryllis solandriflora has a _ long 
white trumpet and a green throat. It is 
even harder to obtain than the white 
hybrids. I have some bulbs, which I im- 
ported from Saba Island, in the West 
Indies, but I cannot spare any at pres- 
ent.—EpiTH B. Strout, (Calif. ) 


One of the largest Amaryllis growers in 
this country offers this advice: ‘Pure 
whites are very rare. They are very ex- 
pensive and are difficult to grow. Be sat- 
isfied to have white backgrounds.” I sug- 
gest that you secure a few near white 
bulbs, cross them when in flower, and 
raise the seedlings to maturity. You may 
secure a few pure white bulbs in this 
way, and these will probably grow better 
than any you can buy.—V. RoGER FESMIRE, 
( Penna.) 


I purchased a beautiful white amaryllis 
last fall from A. M. Grootendorst, Benton 
Harbor, Mich.—EtTHEL Harmon, (S. C.) 





Rose Erna Grootendorst 
Answering Mrs. Axel Benson (Wisc.) 
November 
I recommend Krider Nurseries, Ince., 


Middlebury, Indiana, for the hybrid 
polyantha red rose Erna Grootendorst.— 
(Mrs.) Joun T. Larne, (W. Va.) 


The 1941 catalogue of Melvin E. 
Wyant, Mentor, Ohio, lists the pink rose 
Grootendorst. Possibly he could supply 
the red Erna Grootendorst, which a search 
of some 30 catalogues has failed to lo- 
cate. Mr. Wyant also lists F. J. Grooten- 
dorst, which is red—(Mrs.) Joun F. 
MONROE, (Ga.) 


Blue Jay Gladiolus 


Answering M. L. Nielman (Ohio) No- 
vember 
Blue Jay gladiolus is carried by Cornell 
Nursery and Seed House, Cornell, IIli- 
nois.—(Mrs.) Joon F. Monrog, (Ga.) 


Seeds of Rosy Wings Available 


Answering Virginia A. Strafford (N. Y.) 
October 


Seed of Rosy Wings (Othake or Polyp- 
teris) is obtainable from Vaughan’s Seed 
Store, 47 Barclay St., N. Y., and Rex. D. 
Pearce, Moorestown, N. J. I grew this 
flower in a Vermont garden last summer. 
It is a pretty, graceful border plant, about 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Remember those wonderful vegetables you grew 
last summer — so chock-full of goodness and 
mouth-watering flavor? Better make plans right 
now to plant more this season, but be certain to 
plant Ferry’s Seeds for best and surest results. 


Ferry’s Seeds have back of them 88 years of sci- 
entific seed breeding. Over 65,000 tests are made 
annually that we may be as sure as possible 
Ferry’s Seeds meet our rigid standards of ger- 
mination and trueness to type. Every possible 
precaution is taken to make sure you will have 
vegetables high in flavor and yield, and flowers 
with vigorous growth and eye-arresting beauty. 


And it’s easy to buy Ferry’s Seeds. Your favor- 
ite store carries a wide assortment especially 
adapted to your locality and can get for you 
quickly any additional varieties you may wish. 
Have a better garden with Ferry’s Seeds. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


Detroit 31 San Francisco 24 


WORLD'S LARGEST GROWERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
OF VEGETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 


PLANT 








GARDEN GUIDE 


Here is a list of some of the interesting things to be found 
in the new 1945 Short Guide of Kelsey Nursery Service, 
50-C Church St., New York, N. Y. Copy free on request 
(except 25c west of Iowa). Will be ready in late February 
—but write NOW, so you will be sure to receive your copy. 


AZALEAS 


15 Choice Varieties — mostly in 
small inexpensive sizes. Both ever- 
green and deciduous sorts. 


Gable’s Hybrid Azaleas — a new 
race of real hardy kinds. Sensa- 
tional colors never before in really 
hardy plants. 


BLUEBERRIES 


10 New Giant Blueberries—strong 
4-year olds (bearing age) now 1% 
feet high, assorted named varieties, 
our selection but all good, $16.00. 


BERRY-TREES 


3 Showy Berry-Trees — handsome 
blooms in spring, then a show of 
bright berries in fall that the birds 
love. One each 3 to 5 foot trans- 
planted: Mountain Ash, White 
Flowering Dogwood, Paul’s Scarlet 
Hawthorn—all 3 for $4.00. 


EVERGREENS 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew—dark green 
evergreen rather dwarf, bushy. 
Covered with brilliant red berries 
in autumn. 18 inch B. & B. plant 
for $3.25. 


Japanese Yew—upright “‘Capitata”’ 
form. By the hundred and by the 
thousand. Smallest size as low as 
30¢ each in large quantities. 
Dwarf Evergreens—mostly grafted, 
rare and interesting shapes. Will 
never grow out of place in founda- 
tion plantings. 


37 Ft. Yew Hedge—set 18 inches 
apart, 25 Upright Hardy Yew will 
make 37 feet of insect-free hedge 


that takes care of itself. Plants 
now 12 to 15 inches high, twice 
transplanted, sturdy. $20.00. 


FLOWERING TREES 


Franklinia, the only tree that 
blooms in fall. Sizes from $2.00 and 
up. Also Japanese Flowering cher- 
ries, Chinese Crabs, Magnolias, 
Tree Lilac, Tree Azalea, etc. 


Rare Dogwood Varieties—not just 
the white-flowering, but pink as 
well. Also Double-flowering (like 
white roses); also a form with 
yellow berries that the birds leave 
on a little longer than ordinary 
red berries. 


FLOWERING VINES 


A Wisteria that Really Blooms!— 
New Wisteria praecox blooms at 
half the age of other named sorts. 
blue 


Long clusters, vigorous 
grower. Also named Japanese 
forms. Chinese, etc. Better sorts 


of Clematis, Climbing Roses, Big- 
nonia, etc. 


GROUND COVERS 


Protect your banks from erosion 
with Vinca minor (root clumps 
$8.00 per 100). Pachysandra under 
trees where grass will not grow— 
$7.50 per 100. Many others to 
choose. 


FRUIT TREES 


Standard Age Trees. Honestly 
grown, healthy, absolutely true to 
name. Ordinary two-year sizes as 
well as older; low prices. All the 
best varieties. 

Dwarf Fruits—On dwarf stock, 
carefully grown for heavy bearing. 
Easy to find room for, easy to take 
care of. Very young sizes for you 
to train yourself at $2.50 each. All 
varieties. 

Larger Dwarf Fruits—They can be 
pruned, sprayed or picked without 
ladders. Groups should be selected 
for proper pollenization, and we 
offer a minimum selection of six: 
—2 Apples (Wealthy and MclIn- 
tosh), 2 Pears (Clapp Favorite and 
Bartlett), 1 Plum (German prune), 
1 Peach (Elberta). All 6 are 2-year 
size, begin to bear a little next fall, 
for $22.50. 

Older, ready to bear strongly 
next fall, we have a 5-year-old size 
in all but the peach. We offer five 
plants: 2 apples, 2 pears and 1 plum 
as above,—5-year-olds—for $45.00. 
You may add additional varieties to 
the above collections, which take 
care of all basic pollenizing at the 
rate of $3.75 for each extra 2-yr. 
or $9 for each extra 5-year-old. 


PEONIES AND IRIS 


Specially prepared lists for the be- 
ginner to choose from intelligently 
—and economicully. Don’t wade 
helplessly through thousands of 
meaningless catalog names. Real 
help here. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


The best of the old, the best of the 
new. Arranged so you can quickly 
select and know what you are do- 
ing. Priced lower than most for 
top-quality plants. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Rhododendrons for 25 cents!—Na- 
tive species in the smallest grade 
(12-15 inches) that can be safely 
handled with the smallest earth- 
ball, from 25c to 55c each, de- 
pending on kind and quantity. 
Heavier grades, too. 


BROWNELL ROSES 


New race of hardy (sub-zero) roses 
guaranteed anywhere in U.S.A. All 
eolors. Climbers and bush-form. 
Sensationally easy to grow. Any 
3 for $3.75. 


YOUNG TREES & PLANTS 


More than 1000 different every- 
green and deciduous trees and 
shrubs, plants, etc., in small seed- 
ling and transplant sizes by the 
hundred and thousand. As few as 
ten of a kind can be bought in 
many kinds. In a few years they 
are worth many times the few 
cents they cost now. Why not 
start your own nursery for future 
plantings? 

100 Young Deciduous Trees—Sturdy 
1 to 1% feet seedlings to make val- 
uable and beautiful shade trees; 25 





each, four kinds: Sugar Maple, 
Black Locust, Liriodendron, White 
Ash. $5.00, 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 C Church St., New York (7) N. Y. 
Established in 1878 











PRIZE - WINKING 
VEGETABLES 


ALL-AMERICA (a0) SELECTIONS7 


Here are some of the medal-winning Asgrow 
varieties developed at our 8 plant breeding 
stations over the country. 
The awards were made by the All-America 
Council after full tests by its 12 independ- 
ent judges on their own trial grounds. 
BEANS: Asgrow Stringless Green Pod 
(Tendergreen) 

Asgrow Stringless Valentine 

(Pole) Decatur, Potomac 
BEET: Asgrow Wonder, Asgrow Canner 
CARROT: Imperotor 
CORN: Allegheny 
CUCUMBER: Marketer, Cubit 
PEA: Teton 
TOMATO: Scarlet Dawn 
These are but a few of the vastly improved 
modern varieties bred and grown by 
ASGROW to bring you the best in crisp, 
succulent food from the garden for fresh 
use or freezing. Send for our Growers 
Guide, with fuller list and useful data. 
ASGROW SEEDS are sold through local 
stores from bulk or in the colorful RICE’S 
packets. 


Sow Seeds 


ASSOCIATED SEED GROWERS wwe. 


Atlanta 2 - Indianapolis 4 - Los Angeles 21 
Memphis 2 - Milford, Conn. 
Oakland 7 San Antonio 6 


Packet seed division: 


JEROME B. RICE SEED CO. 
Cambridge, N.Y. 




















Send for get-acquainted offer; 1 Pkg. Salzer’s surprise flower 
mixture—old time favorites, 10c; 1 Pkg. Cavalier Red 
radish—crisp, spicy, 10c; 1 Pkg. Salzer’s Earliest Leaf 
lettuce, 15c—all 3 for 25c postpaid. 


BIG FREE CATALOG: (0.\"GSrdenund Farm. Three 
way tested seeds, 99%-plus pure. Prize Glads, Dahlias, 
Zinnias, Potatoes,Plants, Shrubs, 







Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Box 41 La Crosse, Wis. 








This 66-page book is crammed 
from cover to cover with de- 
scriptions and hints for success- 
ful gardening—seed offerings, 


cultural information, for both 
vegetable and flower gardens. = 
New varieties and old favor- 


ites. Vegetables are Vital for 
Victory. Flowers help Morale. 
This book will help you to help others in the 
war effort. ALSO 

EXCEPTIONAL SPRING OFFER 

Two Packets for 10c 
GIANT INDIAN SUMMER ZINNIAS 
A super cut flower blend with bright colors. 
LETTUCE CURLED 

Produces crisp, brittle, frilled leaves. 

Write today for Garden Book 


THE HOLMES SEED COMPANY 
Box G CANTON 2, OHIO 














Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 34) 


12 inches high, with dusty pink, fringed 
blossoms about an inch in diameter. It 
has a long blooming season and is good 
for cutting for small containers.—AGNES 
MILLER, (N. Y.) 


Seed of Rosy Wings is listed by Geo. 


W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood, South Caro- 
lina.— (Mrs.) E. H. Netson, (N. Y.) 


The Resurrection Fern 


Answering Mrs. F. B. 


October 


Hearn (Nev.) 


The dried Resurrection Plant was car- 
ried a few years ago (3 for 25 cents) by 
H. W. Buckbee, Rockford Seed Farms, 
Rockford,  Illinois.—(Mks. ) JOHN. F. 
MONROE, (Ga, ) 


Old Pelargoniums 


Answering Mrs. R. A. 


October 


Pelargonium inquinans is carried by 
Roy A. Baird, Route 3, Box 255, Oklahoma 
City 7, Oklahoma, who has a very nice 
geranium catalogue—(Mrs.) JouHn F. 
MONROE, (Ga.) 


Roup  (Calif.) 





The Village Hill Nursery, Williamsburg, 
Massachusetts, has Pelargonium  tetra- 
gonum and P. inquinans.—(Mrs.) E. H. 
NELSON, (N. Y.) 


An Achimenes Grower 


Answering Lena Boucher (Can.) Septem- 


ber and Francis Downing  (Ala.) 
October 
Oakhurst Gardens, 512 W. Foothill 


Blvd., Arcadia, California, publish an at- 
tractively illustrated catalogue of “Out- 
of-the-Ordinary Bulbs” in which Achi- 
menes is first on the list. They offer 9 
varieties and 2 mixtures. The catalogue 
is free upon request.—G. L. PIERcE, 
(Ill. ) 


Pink and White Achimenes 


In reply to Lena Boucher who requested 
information concerning pink Achimenes, I 
wish to refer her to George W. Park Seed 
Company, Greenwood, 8. C. Their Achi- 
menes Victory is a most beautiful true 
pink. They have white also. 

I, too, would like advice on how to grow 
them. Mine are small and very slow to 
bloom.—VIRGINIA ROBINSON, ( Miss.) 


Boston Ivy Thrives on North Wall 


(Ill.) October 


We have no trouble with Boston Ivy if 
planted on the north side of a building 
and given a reasonable amount of water.— 
ALICE M. GEISER, (Kans. ) 


Answering Mrs. C. Burns 


Improved Wild Strawberries 
Answering H. Roy Mosnat (Iowa) October 


I have grown Ettersburg wild straw- 
berries for over 25 years and they are 
as hardy as weeds. I have 4 varieties, No. 
80, No, 121, Rose Cross and Trebla. No. 


36 


80 is the hardiest. I have picked them 
growing in 2 feet of grass, where they 
have had no care or water. The fruit is 
as large as that of other varieties and is 
protected from birds and rain by dense 
foliage—A. O. NELSON, (Calif.) 


Mr. Nelson also sent a circular issued by 
the originator of these strawberries, Mr. 
Albert F. Etter, Ettersberg, Humboldt 
County, Calif. According to this, Etters- 
berg strawberries are a mixture of wild 
species from the Pacific Coast, Alaska, 
Europe and China, and of several of the 
common cultivated kinds. Twelve Etters- 
berg strawberries are described and refer- 
ence is made to others in the trial grounds. 
A letter from the editorial department to 
Mr. Etter has not been acknowledged and 
it is not known whether he is still pro- 
ducing strawberries.—Ep1ror. 


Wild Strawberry Sources 


Answering H. Roy Mosnat (Iowa) 
October 
Magnolia Nurseries, Magnolia, Mass., 


have cultivated wild strawberries. Stumpp 
& Walter Co., 132 Church Street, New 
York 8, New York, have alphine straw- 
berries, either plants or seeds. Seeds are 
35 cents a packet.—RICHARD BLOOMBERG, 
(Minn. ) 


Source of Old-Fashioned Clove 
Pinks 


Answering Roy Mosnat (Iowa) October 


Fair Chance Farm, Beloit, Kansas, sells 
old-fashioned cleve pinks.—ALIcE M. 
GEISER, (Kans. ) 


World’s Best White Dahlia 
Answering Oran Leslie (Colo.) October 
The World’s Best white dahlia was car- 
ried a few years ago by H. W. Buckbee, 
Rockford Seed Farms, Rockford, Illinois. 
The price was 50 cents.—(Mrs.) JoHNn F. 
MONROE, (Ga.) 


Scented Geranium Collection 


Answering Mrs. R. W. Pullen (Ga.) 
September 
In the September issue of FLOWER 


GROWER the Roy A. Baird Flower Garden, 
Route 3, Box 255, Oklahoma City 7, Okla- 
homa, advertised 90 varieties of scented 


leaved novelty and variegated foliage 
geraniums.—(Mrs.) B. WireKk (Canal 
Zone, Panama) 
Rose Glory of France 
Answering Mrs. F. G. Hulett (Miss.) 
September 


Many years ago my grandmother had a 
very beautiful rose that she called La 
Marque and that I have since tried to 
locate. One rose grower in Atlanta, 
Georgia, said that he had discontinued it 

(Continued on page 38) 
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FOR BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 



















Tus YEAR, FLOWERFIELD will again have two large beautifully illustrated 
catalogs containing many timely hints for better gardens. Our lovely Bulb, 
Root and Plant Catalog contains listings of the World famous collection of 
Flowerfield IRIS Kaempferi, Prize winning Gladiolus, Hemerocallis, Tree Roses, 
and many other favorite garden subjects. The other, our Seed Catalog, is written 
in an informal, easy to understand style. It lists only the finest, Flowerfield 
recommended, time tested varieties of vegetables and annual flower seeds. 


Gladiolus—Yhnda 


Wanda, found in a field of Picardy, is a sport of that sturdiest of all gladiolus. 
Its lovely cream-yellow makes Wanda doubly welcome, since there have been 
no satisfactory large-flowered yellow gladiolus until now. Wanda (see Illus- 
tration) is one of the finest gladiolus ever introduced—Doz. $1.50. 


OTHER RECOMMENDED GLADIOLUS 


PE sbbbsdddedcienseccee Deisdcecccseterhenesaseense Doz. $1.25 
GRETA GARRD .cccccccccs --»Cream Pink..... Three $1.35, Doz. 5.00 
AMERICAN COMMANDER...Medium Red............++00+ Doz. 1.25 
» MARGARET BEATON........ White-Red Throat............ Doz. 1.75 
Ph  Psesercesdccssccccccces Flame-Cream Throat.......... Doz. 1.25 


BREE sovcccees REaONER BGG ccc cccccccsecece Doz. 1.25 
REGENT........ eI Re wcccccceccces eee++Doz. 1.25 
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Flowerfield Bulb Farm * Dept. 30 © Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Yo ou 








FIVE SUPERB PATENTED 
GLADIOLUS 


Result of twenty years breeding—will make gladiolus history. 
Winners of EIGHT FIRST PRIZES at 1942 BIG BOSTON SHOW, 
also many prizes in 1943-44 shows. 


SENT PREPAID 
CALIFORNIA, big clear geranium, pink. 
Large bulbs each 25c @ 5 for $1.00 @ 12 for $2.35. 


HELEN OF TROY, large pleasing apricot with reddish brown blotch. 
Large bulbs each 25c @ 5 for $1.00 @ 12 for $2.35. 

KING OF HEARTS, giant brilliant light coral red. 
Large bulbs each 25c @ 5 for $1.00 @ 12 for $2.35. 


SIR GALAHAD, large spectacular cream with scarlet heart. 
Large bulbs each 25c @ 5 for $1.00 @ 12 for $2.35. 

GRAND OPERA, very large tall clear deep LaFrance pink. Stock scarce. 
Limit one to a customer. Large bulbs each 50c. 




















Remember the postman will bring these direct to your door. 


Our catalog listing these and seventy-five of the best new and standard varieties, 
also selected flower and vegetable seeds now ready. ; 
It's free. Send for your copy now. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 WOODMONT AVE. BERKELEY, CALIF. 









SCHLING’S 
SPRING 
CATALOG 


Free 


Don’t miss this splendid and color- 
ful garden book. It offers a host 
of interesting and worthwhile 
things including Mason’s Golden 
Midget Sweet Corn that made 
such a hit in 1944; Schling’s 
Midget Watermelon, a sensational 
new variety for northern gardens 
that matures August 15 from June 
Ist sowing; Tiny Tim Tomato, not 
only a profuse bearer of small 
fruits for garnishes and conserves 
but also a unique and effective pot 
plant for home decoration: 
De Petris  super-hardy Hybrid 
Chrysanthemums, the already fa- 
mous new strain of which three 
new varieties are ready for 1945. 



































Write at once for your copy of 
Schling’s Spring Catalog. 


MAX SCHLING 
SEEDSMEN, INC. 


Madison Ave. near 59th Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 








HARDY PHLOX and 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


May we please enter your name 
and address on our mailing list 
for our illustrated circular for 
Spring 1945. The assortment of 
varieties is up to date and 
plants offered of sure-to-bloom 




















quality. 
CUNNINGHAM GARDENS 
WALDRON, IND. | 
















FREE! 


Our 1945 Catalogue 
featuring the best and 
newest Perennials, 
Roses, Herbs, 












ALL DOUBLE 


POPPIES 


Beautiful double begonia shaped 
in 100d color com- 
‘ binations. A leyey. ow send G° 





er when cut i 
two 3c stamps for trial pkt. 


SEND FREE SEED 

FOR BOOK 
Shows the best ng for 
garden, Fn. Ry planting guide. 





DEPT. [J MADISON 1, WIS. 








Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 36) 


two years ago. It grew over a fence in 
Grandmother’s garden. The glossy leaves 
were the color and texture of orange 
leaves. The flower was creamy and very 
fragrant, with petals thicker than those 
of an ordinary rose. It was never white 
or yellow. I remember this rose as a 
continuous bloomer. Could it be the 
Glory of France ?—(Mrs.) Sam B. BELL, 
(Ind. ) 


How to Succeed with Achimenes 


In answer to Lena Boucher’s request 
in the September issue (p. 422) that I 
write again telling of my experiences in 
the care of Achimenes, I would say that 
most flower lovers are always on the 
look-out for the perfect flower, one that 
will, with care, bloom and bloom and 
bloom. Achimenes is the answer. Per- 
sonally, I don’t mind coddling a plant or 
catering to its temperamental whims or 
going to any length, but I do demand re- 
sults. Well, I get results plus—with the 
care I bestow on Achimenes. 

In a box 24 by 8 inches, there were 562 
open flowers by actual count in August. 
This is not for one day only, but every 
single day from about 8 weeks after plant- 
ing till November. They dislike a deep 
root run, about 5 or 6 inches is about 
right; and they won’t come up without 
warmth. Since I have no way of bottom 
heating, I just wait for warm settled 
weather, which is around the first of 
April here in Mississippi. They will come 
up anytime after a few weeks rest, how- 
ever, with warmth. 

I plant mine one inch deep and 3 inches 
apart each way. They must have perfect 
drainage and be planted as early as pos- 
sible so as you get a longer blooming 


period, for once they start blooming they 
don’t stop till November. As a rooting 
medium I use a good black porous woods 
dirt with a liberal amount of leaf mold 
and a generous sprinkling of sand but no 
fertilizer. After the plants are up and 
growing, a one-inch top dressing of rotted, 
pulverized cow manure may be applied 
around the plants. 

In watering, one should be very careful 
not to let any water get on the leaves, as 
it will cause the foliage to die. They must 
be moist at all times, never letting the 
top soil dry out for even one day. They 
require very little sun—early morning sun 
or whatever sun will filter through the 
leaves of a tree. 

There must be free air circulation 
around the plants at all times. Mine are 
on an outside window box on the north 
and east side, and on a stand under a tree. 
Rain does not seem to harm, but rather 
to help them. 

Given the above treatment, they will be 
a bower of amazing beauty for six months 
or more. 

There are many colors and types. I 
believe my favorite is Mexicania, a large 
3-inch deep blue flower with very dark 
green velvety foliage. Then there is Pink 
Beauty, a soft clear pink and only a 
little smaller in size than Mexicania. 
Purity is a gleaming spotless white in 
its pristine purity. Purple King has large 
fluted deep purple flowers with a yellow 
eye and large reddish bronze foliage. 
Carmen is a clear red with yellow eye 
and light yellowish velvety foliage; this 
one is slightly smaller than some of the 
others. I believe there are some 40 varie- 
ties of which I have 7, and I am always 
hunting for new varieties.—(Mrs.) Lua 
ROBLIN, 





=RHODODENDRON 


3 RHODODENDRONS. Lavender, Purple. $4. 
Red. Large flowering I'% ft. high. Bushy. 1 


oo AZALEA. Orange Red. 1% ft. ¢¢ 
2 DOGWOODS, 2', ft., pink, red........... $1 
BLUEBERRIES. Cultivated. Large Berries. $4 
OMEN oc5 Adah a chai Rie MnEGL A bws coeeee 


FREE CATALOG 
Fischer Nurseries, Dept. F., Easton, Pa. 








» SEMESAN* 


For Healthier plants and better 
stands, treat seed with SEMESAN 
Seed Disinfectant. For flower, vege- 
table seeds and buibs. Free book- 
let. Du Pont Semesan Co. (Inc.), 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


#REG. U, 8. PAT, OFF. 


AMMATE* Weed Killer 
is Death to Poison Ivy 


er 








PRUNING BOOKS 


“How To Prune Fruit Trees” by Martin 
“How To Prune Western Shrubs” by Martin 


Practical Books—lIllustrated and Diagramed 
$1.00 each postpaid 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 


Pasadena 1, Calif. Since 1907 Dept. F 






FREE SEED CATALOG 


Complete list of 
S & H’s famous flower and vegetable seeds. 
Write at once for yours —supply limited. 


STORRS « HARRISON 


6 MAIN ST. ¢ PAINESVILLE, OHIO 














NURSERIES 
INCORPORATED 
our 91sr year 








RELIANCE 


AZALEA & CAMELLIA SPECIAL 


PLANTFOOD 


Specifically Designed For 


Azaleas Camellias 
Rhododendrons Kalmia 
Tea Olives Hollies 
Magnolias and 
GARDENIAS 
Used & Recommended by Leading 
Nurseries 


Sen? upon request cultural booklet en 
AZALEAS & CAMELLIAS 
Manufactured by 


The Reliance Fertilizer Company 
Savannah Georgia 








Better Lawns and Gardens 


Feed lawns in early Spring —_ 
AGRICO FOR LAWNS, REES 
SHRUBS. For vegetables, use TGRICO 
FOR GARDENS. Economical, easy to 
use—at Garden Supply Dealers. 








AGRICO—The Nation’s Leading Fertilizer 
ee 
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BEGONIAS 


Camellia Flowered in sepa- 


rate colors of Apricot, Or- 


ange, Pink, Red, Rose, Sal- 
mon, White, Yellow. 


Extra Size Tubers: 16 tu- 


bers, 2 each color, $6.00; 2 
for $1.00. 


Medium Size Tubers: 3 for 


$1.00; $3.75 per dozzen. 


GLOXINIA 
TUBERS 


Exquisite blooms for sun 
room or greenhouse. Blue 
Crimson, Scarlet, Violet, 
White. 

Large Tubers, 2 for $1.00; 
12 for $5.50. 

Smaller Tubers, 3 for $1.00; 
12 for $3.75. 


GLOXINIA 
SEEDS 


Sow seeds January to April, 
have large blooming plants 
in 5 to 6 months. Fine as- 
sortment of mixed colors. 
Large Pkt. $1.00: for quan- 
tity separate colors, please 
write. 


PRIMULA 


A choice strain of large 
flowered Polyanthus. Seed 
supply is limited. Polyan- 
thus Yellow, Polyanthus 
Blue and Superb Mixture. 
Pkt. 50c; all 3 for $1.25. 





CAMELLIA TYPE 
BEGONIA SEEDS 


An exclusive new introduction. Large blooms, 
elegant form, beautifully fringed. Sow now 
for bloom next summer. Assorted colors. 
Pkt. $2.00. Includes directions. 


BEGONIA SEEDS 


Beautiful tuberous begonias from _ seeds. 
Assorted colors: Double Camellia flowered, 
Carnation flowered, Rosebud, Hanging Basket. 
Pkt. $1.00; 1 pkt. each the 4 varieties $3.00. 
Includes directions. 


SEED and BULB CATALOG 
illustrated in color and listing the finest 
— of California VEGETABLE and FLOWER 
SEEDS. 


allawells 


California Secdsmen & Nurserymcn 
256 C Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 













ASTERS 


Grow 2 ft. tall with lovely 
crested flowers, for cutting. 
If you haven't grown Prin- 
cess, do it now; they're dif- 
ferent. Wilt resistant. Pink, 
Rose, Scarlet. Pkt. 250 each, 


AMERICAN 
GIANT 
PANSIES 


Introduced by Hallawell’s 
in 1942. Highly acclaimed 
by prominent horticultur- 
ists. Everything desired in 
a Pansy. Pkt. $1.00; 3 for 
$2.50. 


CALIFORNIA 
VIOLAS 


The finest violas grown in 
California. Bright gay col- 
ors in great numbers. Mass 
plantings give a long color- 
ful blooming season. 
Mixed, Pkt. 25c; % oz. 
$1.25, 


VIOLAS 
Senseate Colors 


Bright Ruby. Pkt. 35c; 
1/16 oz. $1.50. 

The following, Pkt. 25c 

% oz. $1.25. 

Blue Perfection, med. blue 
Chantreyland, apricot 
Lutea, pure yellow 
Papilio, lavender blue 
White Perfection, white 


























other plants. 


summer garden. 


SEND TODAY! 









‘SEND TODAY 


for 


KUNDERD’S 
1945 CATALOG 


Your copy of Kunderd's Cata- 
log for 1945 is NOW READY, 
listing the choicest PRIZE- 
WINNING Gladiolus and 


GROW THE BEST 
ALWAYS IN QUALITY 
BULBS AND PLANTS 


Grow Gladiolus for bouquets; very 
decorative in the home. They are 
easily grown in almost any soil. Their 
long spikes of bloom give distinction 
to any garden, and in addition they 
are superb for cutting. Planted in 
groups among perennials or in the 
shrub border they make a striking 
picture. Any way you use them, 
Gladiolus will do wonders for your 


Mail a Postcard Today 
For Your Free Copy 


KUNDERD Gladiolus FARMS 


bw LINCOLN WAY, GOSHEN, INDIANA 


for the time 


DON'T DELAY! 








ty Seeds, 
lants introduced by us 


132-138 Church S$t., Dept. F 
Suburban Stores: Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Newark, N. t: 
Stamford, Coan, Hempstead, L.I. 





DISEASE SPORE 


*nufact 
J. J. Parke/or us by 


Paten} 
by The Depi2383 19, 4 
i a Sriculs 


Order early 
March, esin 


Sunt fer 4000 89. fh 


~~ $7. 
clont for 1 acre, $99 


to 


New York 8, N. ¥. 





SPECIAL OFFERS FROM 
GOLDFARB’S 


1945 
CATALOGUE 


| 5m 


University of Chicago Mums 


A splendid achievement in chrysanthe- 

mum breeding! Extra early; exquisite 

colors; disease-resistant foliage; ex- 

tremely hardy. 

1. BARBARA SMALL: Lovely double pink- 
ish lavender. Sept. 20. 

2. HARBINGER: Large double primrose 
yellow. Mid-August. 

3. M. S. COSTELLO: Golden yellow, red- 
dish shadings. Sept. 15. 

4. WILLIAM LONGLAND: Warm bronze 
and primrose. Early Sept. 
SPECIAL OFFER: 4 Plants (1 

ONLY $2.50 
POSTPAID within 400 mi. of New York 
City, express collect to more distant points. 


ALL SEASON 
STRAWBERRY COLLECTION 


25 MASTODON Everbearing 
25 GEM Everbearing 

25 PREMIER Extra Early 

25 FAIRFAX Early 


each) 


All 100—Strong, field-grown runner 
plants for $4.95 (Regular $5.50 value) 
GOLDFARB'S 


ICE BOX WATERMELON 


The latest thing in watermelons! Extra 
early; ripens in 9 to 10 weeks from plant- 
ing. Fits into ice box without cutting. 
Round fruits, 9 to 10 pounds; attractive 
green with wide darker stripes. Flesh 
dark red; very sweet and juicy. As easy 
to grow as a pumpkin! 
25¢ Pkt.; 3 for 60¢ 
GOLDFARB'S 
HOME ORCHARD COLLECTION 


1 Baldwin Apple 1 Bartlett Pear 
1 Stanley Prune 1 Richmond Cherry 
(Plum) (sour) 
1 Champion Peach 


All 5 strong 2-year-old trees only $9.95 
SMALL FRUIT SPECIAL 
Fresh fruit all summer long! 

2 Blueberries 6 Eldorado Black- 


6 Indian Summer Red berry 
Raspberry 3 Fay’s Prolific Cur- 
rants 


All for only $5.95 (a $6.75 value) 


Add 10% for postage with orders for ber- 
ries, trees and watermelon to points within 
400 miles of New York City. Express 
ri” Collect to more distant points. No 

. orders. All plants shipped at proper 
ane time. 


GOLDFARB 


tst.4 41889 
AMERICA’S LARGEST FLORIST 


162 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 














Grow Indoors on Small Plants 


rgest LEMONS 


Largest 


Lemons Weigh 1 to 3 Ibs. Also Dwarf — 





Here, at last are two of the most 
ever offered. aan = ee mei a ont meet Peet Sie ‘tragrant 
oi of picking and asing mammoth 
high away La Dwar: oo? 
. More fully iy de. 
ibed i 
serie pectin. 9 57 Peete — 


Ackerman Ghusesion, 47 Lake $t., Bridgman, Mich. 





EXHIBITION DAH MAS IE UY, 
Bloom from seed in 8 to 10 weeks. The Cream 
of the World’s Most Famous Varieties com- 
prise this Supreme Mixture. You will be 
delighted with their oven FP and exquisite 
beauty. Many sep d from this 
Supreme Mixture would cost you 
from $1.50 to pags a Bulb. 












ZC” rorraie 194 EN ANNUAL 
CeYF FREE Sicsctseny incoior: At New Low Prices 


or your garden this spring. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN nocktora. 1 


Rockford, lilinote 





The Ghost Plant 


YCORIS SQUAMIGERA, or Ghost 
Plant, as it is often called, be- 
cause it apparently appears so 
suddenly in full bloom, was caught in 
the act this year. Catching sight of 
plants in full bloom in a neighbor’ s gar- 
den, I went to see if my own had ap- 
peared. There was no sign of them, not 
even a crack in the ground. So I de- 
termined to keep tabs on them, with the 
following results: 

Although in fuli bloom in the neigh- 
bor’s garden August 1, in my own 
garden: 

August 2, 

August 3, 


nothing above ground. 
just peeping through the 


ground. 
August 4, two inches high. 
August 5, eight inches high. 
August 6, thirteen inches high. 
August 7, eighteen inches high. 


August 8, 
August 9, 


twenty-three inches high. 
flowers opened. 

While not instantaneous, this is not 
slow for a cluster of pink, lily-like 
flowers to appear on a two-feet stem 
without a trace of green foliage in seven 
days. 

In due time the flower stems will die 
down, and the bulbs next spring will 
throw up their strap-shaped foliage, 
which in turn will die down to be fol- 
lowed by the flowers as described above. 

Lycoris squamigera is a robust plant 
and, from all accounts, hardy as far 
north as New England. It is such an 
unusual plant that it is a wonder the 
trade has not made much more noise 
about it.—E. H., American Nurseryman. 


Climbing Fumitory 


By Naomi M. INGALLs, (Vt.) 


PLANT which loves to clamber 
over shrubs and which to me is 


most intriguing in its smoky veil 
of tiny lavender blossoms, is the Climb- 
ing Fumitory, or Mountainfringe (Ad- 
lumia fungosa). This lacey vine looks 
delicate, but is perfectly hardy even in 
the climate of Vermont, and in summer 
is covered with such a mass of flowers 
as almost to hide the ferny foliage. The 
clusters of pale lavender billowing up- 
ward from the ground have given this 
plant one of its common names, Earth 
Smoke. 

It seems happy in rather poor soil, but 
apparently does well almost anywhere 
and enjoys moisture and semi-shade. It 
may be transplanted from the wild, but 
it is better to buy seeds which should be 
sown in the late fall. The blossoms last 
for weeks and, planted with shrubs, the 
Climbing Fumitory, in bloom, gives a 
light airy effect that is delightful. It 
is especially charming climbing over an 
old mossy stump, when the outlines of 
the support are seen dimly through the 
flowery mist of the lovely “earth smoke.” 

If you like graceful dainty plants, try 
this biennial; it will not disappoint you. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
of Pacific Strain of 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


And Delphinium 
Are listed in our new catalogue 
Write for It Now 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIF. 














A NEW YEAR—A NEW GARDEN— 


Write at once for our new catalog. 


Tigridias, Lilies, Begonias, Iris, Rrimroses, and 
other lovely unusual garden plants. 
FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 


Route 2 Everson, Washington 


BIG RAINBOW SPRINKLER 
Ideal for Victory Gardens! 


Sprinkles areas up to 50 ft. square with- 
out having to be moved. Has 17 nozzles. Oscillates. 
Waters evenly. Adjustable for different size areas. Does 
the work of 3 or 4 ordinary sprinklers. Immediate 
shipment if ordered now. Send for free circular. 


WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 7°°,¥;,Z,¥ILE Ro- 


DETROIT MICH. 


Sty % ELECTRIC SEED 

GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 

Be a month ahead of neighboring gardens 
Insulated heating cable in hotbed soil or beneath out- 
door plant rows insures fast early growth. Thermostat 
and 40 ft. 200 watt cable for 3’ x 6’ hotbed $5.35. With 
80 ft. 400 watt cable $6.95. 80 ft. cable separately $3.20 

See your seed dealer or mailed prepaid 

with instructions in U. S. GRO-QUICK. 
352 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


\ CAMELLIA 
, JAPONICA 


4 one-year plants from pots— 








All 115 .-*lts. 








white, pink, red and variegated—$2.50 postpaid 
Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga. 





Box 910-F. The South’s Oldest Nursery 
GLADIOLUS | “* “° TOMORROW 

see our gu book of 
FANCIER’S TODAY 


Tabulation of prizewinners and sym- 
Pposiums. Low prices on the giant 
glads. Champ records, latest cultural 
data, etc. Copy free, 


GUIDEBOOK 
FOR 1945 J nr eReeRe oer ni 


I WANT EVERY READER 


Re ee ey) a 


oes MY BIG 1945 CATALOG 


Largest Seed and Nursery Catalog, 
346650 illustrations; 60 in color. For 75 
years leading American Seed Cata- 
log. Good seeds cheap. None better 
at any price. 500,000 cus- 
omers save money = 
nus ly buying seeds from me, a 


we 
FRE SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


125 Seeds of My New > 
sation Tomato. “King of the 

Earties,”’ big solid, scarlet fruit; disease resistant, heavy 

yielder, or 150 seeds of my Peerless Cabe 

bage, average weight 6 lbs. Send 3c stamp 

to cover postage for either one, or 5c 

for both special offers, Catalog ‘Free. 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 


BOX 376 ROCKFORD, ILL. Ze:. 1370 
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WAN 7/ 


wel /2L 


25c pkt. 
6 pkts. for $1.00 


An improved strain of 
, heavily ruffled Spencer 
type varieties, produc- 
ing hundreds of blooms 
for many weeks. Each 










long stem contains sev- 
eral flowers. 
Colors: Send today for complete 


Salmon, cerise, 
crimson, blue, 
rose, white. 


F. LAGOMARSINO 


Seed and Bulb Catalog 


illustrated in color 








1AND SONS — Box I115-F ~ Sacramento, Calif. 
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PLANT MORE FLOWERS IN ’45 


And for 
Gratifying Results 


HARRIS SEEDS 
Best for the North 


Plant, for instance, these 
new Cut and Come Again 
Zinnias in Sunshine Tints. 


: 
i 









The more you cut, the 
more they bloom. Colors 
are soft pastels as well as 
vivid hues. They cost only 
10¢ a packet; 20¢ a large 
packet. 


SEND FOR OUR 
1945 CATALOG 


. . . and this year buy seeds 
and plants that have a heritage 
of good breeding—breeding and 
selection that result in crops of 
} fine quality, uniform type, and adaptability to short northern 
] seasons. 


Cut and Come Again Zinnias, 
Sunshine Tints 






| We want you to see our new Catalog which gives complete and 
} accurate descriptions of Vegetable Seeds and Plants—Lawn Grass 
} —Flower Seeds—Perennial Plants—Gladiolus—Dahlias—Roses. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., Inc., 29 Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, N. Y. 


eee HARRIS SEEDS « « « 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE CATALOG FREE 














Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek 


1944 All-America 


Rose Winner 


For the place of honor in your 
garden—yes, and for a lasting 
place in your heart, too— 
you'll want this graceful, fra- 
grant, superlatively beautiful 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek rose, 
named for the esteemed and 
lovely First Lady of China. 





Mme. Chiang Kai-Shek 


Selected by judges as America’s finest rose for 1944, this 
exquisite creation unfurls its long spiral buds slowly, revealing 
daintly shaped, smooth textured petals of light clear canary 
yellow. Its rich rose perfume is certain to delight you. 


The perfect form, delightful fragrance, sheer elegance ana 
vigorous growth, combined with those indefinable qualities that 
breeding alone can convey, truly depict the patrician in “Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek,” and make it a rose you’ll be unusually proud 
to own. 

Price $2.00 each $20.00 a dozen 


New! Rare! Pure-White 
Buddleia “Peace” 


Pure white Buddleia Peace is the glorious 
result of many years of effort. The well- 
formed, graceful, slightly arching flowers 
are 12 to 16 inches long and bloom 
abundantly till frost. Rugged, 6 ft. tall, 
fine foliage, grow rapidly, require little 
care. We offer husky young plants in pots 
that will flower profusely the first summer. 


Each $2.00 Three $5.75 Dozen $20.00 





Buddleia "'Reace™ 


Daphne “Somerset” 


Originated in England where it re- 
ceived highest honors from the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Masses of 
fragrant arbutus-like starry flowers. 
Height 3 ft. Foliage practically ever- 
green. Takes kindly to clipping—per- 
fectly hardy. without protection. 
Price 15-18"—$2.00 each 







Daphne “'Somerset"’ 
SEND FOR NEW 1945 CATALOG 


Truly the most beautiful floral catalog ever published. 184 pages 
with more than 200 true-to-life color illustrations—full of de- 
tailed plant descriptions and cultural information. Shows new- 
est and finest Wayside offerings in roses, flowering shrubs and 
plants—an abundance of rare and interesting items for your 
garden. To be sure of your copy, enclose 25¢ with your request 
coins or stamps, to cover postage and handling. 


Wayside Gardens 


70 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 




















BIG GARDEN 
HUCKLEBERRIES 
From Seed to berries 
same season. Thousands 
of delicious, juicy berries, 
one inch in diameter. 
Wonderful for Pies and 
Preserves. 


CLIMBING ep tiemntns 


Saves garden space by 
vigorously climbing any 
fence, pole, trellis, arbor 
or tree. Bears heavily 
throughout season, White, 
crisp, tender flesh. 12-18” 
long. Delicious Flavor. 








YARD LONG BEANS 


~ Makes people stare—pods 

1 actually yard long. Strong 

Ai NN } growing vines produce 
an enormous crop of 

long, slender, round pods 

3 feet or more in length. 

Excellent for snap beans. 


Lull KING” EARLY TOMATOES 


(Burbank.) First to ripen- pm 

First to Bear. Perfected | 

by the great Burbank. | 

Beat your neighbors to 

ripe Tomatoes, Weigh 2 

to 3 Ibs. each. Earliest 

Tomato grown. Should be | 

in every Garden. : : 
All 4 Packages, Post Paid ra 10¢; 

3 Lots 25c—Order Now—Catalog Free 


GOOD LUCK SEEDS 


STA. 109 PARADISE, PA. 


Mh ae KONA 











Own-Root French Lilacs, 
Chrysanthemums, Flow- 
ering Crabs, Perennials 


Over three-quarters of a century as 
leading nurserymen warrants our as- 
sertion that we sell only the finest 
varieties. 


BRAND'S PEONY FARMS 
wont__ 194 E. Division St. Faribault, Minn. 


BRAND'S 
LOVELY 
FRENCH 


LILACS 


ee “x 
Bargain offer—a collection of 3 dif- 
ferent superb sweet violets—Prince 
ot Wales, (rich purple) Rosina, (rose 
pink), 




















Royal Robe (illustrous violet) 

1.55 value for $1.25, 
Order from this ad. 
ing time. 

COLE’S 1945 PLANTING GUIDE 
Book of 500 Offers. Most items in nat- 
ural colors—Fruit Trees, Flowers, Roses, 
Shrubs, etc. Valuable instructions. It’s 
FREE. W phy toda 

OLE NURSERY co. bs 
3040 monler Av Painesville, O. 


KELLY’S 


TREES, ROSES, SHRUBS 


For 65 years Kelly Bros. have 
produced top quality FRUIT 
TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 
BERRIES, BLUEBERRIES,GRAPES, 

ROSES, SHRUBS and GARDEN 

SEEDS. New 1945 CATALOG 

lists all popular varieties— 
shows many in full color. It's 
FREE. Write today. Supply of 

Nursery Stock is limited. Order 
early 


postpaid. 
Will ship at plant- 









to avoid disappoint- 

ment. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

KELLY BROS. NURSERIES, INC. 
290 Maple St. Dansville, N.Y. 





Filberts for the Home Garden 


(Continued from page 27) 


heavy crops of small nuts. It is useful 
in regions too cold for the European 
varieties. Rush is much taller than 
Winkler but is not as hardy. Corylus 
rostrata (or cornuta), the Beaked hazel, 
is of no value. 

The Turkish tree hazel, Corylus 
eolurna, makes a fine large tree without 
suckering as do the other species. It 
grows somewhat taller than a large ap- 
ple tree, is broadly spreading and with 
its rough corky bark is a handsome and 
interesting tree well worth planting in 
parks and large lawns. It fruits heavily, 
but the nuts are small and _ thick- 
shelled. 

Some years ago the late J. F. Jones of 
Lancaster, Pa., crossed the Rush variety 
of the American hazel-nut with some of 
the European filberts. Some excellent 
new hybrids resulted and two of these, 
Bixby and Buchanan, have been intro- 
duced. Others have been disseminated 
as Jones hybrids. These should certainly 
be tried in the latitude of southern 
Pennsylvania. 

Named varieties of filberts are usually 
propagated by layering. Filberts when 
raised from seed do not reproduce the 
parent variety but most of the seed- 
lings will produce fairly good nuts that 
will do very well for home use and the 
squirrels. Moreover, if a number of 
trees are raised some may be better 
adapted to local conditions than named 

varieties brought in from afar. Seed- 
lings are easily raised. The seeds should 
be wrapped in wire netting to protect 
them from rodents and buried in a well- 
drained place over winter. In the spring 
the nuts are dug up and planted in the 
garden or, if squirrels are numerous, 
they should be started in small pots or 
seed flats indoors and later transplanted 
to the garden where they may remain 
for a year or two, then being dug and set 
in their permanent location spaced 
about 16 feet apart. Should any of the 
seedlings produce unusually good nuts 
they may be increased by taking up the 
suckers in the spring with enough of 
the root to establish the plants. 

All filbert varieties, so far as is 
known, fail to produce fruit when self- 
pollinated, hence two or more varieties 
must be planted to provide for cross- 
pollination. Filberts bloom about the 
middle of March in Central New York 
and the flowers can usually tolerate tem- 
peratures experienced after that. The 


pollen is produced by the catkins or male 
flowers and is transferred by air cur- 
rents to the female or pistillate flowers 
which are very small and protrude from 
the ends of the buds. The nuts do not 
appear until late June and begin drop- 
ping in late September. 

Filbert blight is the only disease of 
consequence. It is not likely to be pres- 
ent unless there are wild hazel-nuts in 
the vicinity of the planting. The fungus 
sausing this disease produces on the 
twigs rough oval warts from a quarter 
to a third of an inch in length and a 
shrinking and dying of the affected re- 
gion. Prompt removal and burning of 
infected twigs should keep the disease 


in check unless it is abundant on wild 


hazels nearby. 
The filbert tree has no special cultural 
requirements, and will thrive under the 


same treatment necessary for fruit 
trees. Spring planting is possibly pre- 


ferable to autumn planting and the 
trees should be spaced about 16 to 18 
feet apart. 

Many varieties of filberts sucker freely 
and unless these are subdued a thicket 
will result. If the tree is grown as a 
standard with a single trunk all of these 
suckers should be removed regularly. As 
the tree grows older few suckers will be 
produced. If the plant is grown as a 
bush 5 or 6 stems may be left. The bush 
has the advantage of easy renewal of 
the plant after a severe winter by remov- 
ing 1 or 2 of the stems each year until 
a new plant is formed. The standard 
tree is easier to manage and is thought 
to be more productive. My experience 
with a single stem tree has been satisfac- 
tory. 

Pruning of young trees consists of re- 
moving crossing limbs and preserving 
the balance of the tree. Bearing trees 
should be thinned moderately each year. 
Heavy pruning should be avoided as it 
may cause winter killing. 

Weeds should be kept down by eulti- 
vation or mulching and if growth is not 
vigorous a nitrogenous fertilizer should 
be applied. Young trees may receive 
one-quarter pound of nitrate of soda or 
its equivalent in some other nitrogenous 
material. This may be increased each 
year until 10 to 12-year-old trees are 
receiving about 3 pounds each year. The 
natural fertility of the soil and the vigor 
of the tree should be considered when 
estimating the amounts to be applied. 














TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


For the shady spot in your garden 


Order Tubers now to start inside. Plant out in late May 
when danger of frost is over. You will have @ gorgeous 
display of flowers from July to frost. 


9 LARGE TUBERS 
Assorted types and colors......+eeeeee+$3-00 
of our 3-page Bulletin “HOW TO GROW 


A cop 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS” will be sent free with each 
order. 


Our catalog lists also many varieties of Gladiolus, 
Hemerocallis, Pompon and Miniature Dahlias, and other 
Summer-flowering Bulbs. A card will bring your copy. 


WILSHIRE GARDENS 


Box 120F Hoquiam, Washington 
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Don’t Mine the Gold in Your Soil 


(Continued from page 29) 


aerial photograph of the area in which 
the soils man is working—put on the 
map in the form of abbreviated symbols. 
Once this survey is completed for a 
large area (such as a soil conservation 
district) a narrative report is written 
up as well. Both this report and the 
aerial photographs of the entire section 
are then available for farmers to con- 
sult, either in the local soil conservation 
district office or in the county agricul- 
tural agent’s office. 

It is these maps which form the basis 
of soil conservation plans and programs 
for farms in soil conservation districts. 
Any technical man attached to the dis- 
trict carries these maps with him when 
he is invited to a farm. With their aid 
he ean help a farmer lay out drainage 
and erosion control systems and render 
advice on the rearrangement of fields 
for best land use. For this reason, the 
maps are known as “land capability” 
maps. They complement the older soil 
survey maps started in 1899. These list 
and deseribe soil types for about a third 
of the farmland in the country. In 
general the new “land capability” maps 
note the fertility level of each field, but 
do not attempt to make exact chemical 
analyses of the soil for determining lime 
and fertilizer needs. This information 
can be obtained as in the past, by for- 
warding soil samples to the local county 
agricultural agent. 


Moisture-Saving Methods 
Ww are the methods which have 


been developed and perfected to 
meet the erosion and moisture problems 
which plague the majority of American 
farms. They range all the way from 
contour farming across the slope to a 
practical application of the Faulkner 
“plowless farming” technique. For the 
last six years, for instance, Soil Con- 
servation Service research men stationed 
at the University of Nebraska experi- 
mental farm have been experimenting 
with a sub-surface plowing and cultivat- 
ing technique for the dry lands of the 
Western Plains area which combats ero- 
sion by leaving crop residues above the 
surface of the ground, much like a gar- 
den mulch, or else mixed in with the 
surface soil to give it more body. The 
experiments show that these practices 
not only prevent erosion and improve 
the strueture of the soil, but also in- 
crease its moisture-holding content. 
Since crop yields went up as a result, 
it would appear that the techniques de- 
veloped by the Nebraska experiments 
have also been successful in controlling 
the threat of weed competition and in- 
seet damage which Mr. Faulkner’s ex- 
periments left unanswered: 

Ordinarily, such researches as this are 
directed primarily at farmland prob- 
lems. However, E. A. Carleton, in re- 
porting soil conservation studies from 
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Geneva, N. Y., tells of leaf mulch tests 
which concern gardeners directly. On 
plots where the soil had formerly been 
too hard and dry to grow cabbage, car- 
rots or beets, even with the benefit of 
chemical fertilizers, old leaves and 
chopped hay were disced into the soil 
to a depth of two inches last year—after 
the ground was fitted for crops. No 
carrots at all would grow on nearby 
check plots which were not treated in 
this way, yet they grew well on the 
severely eroded soil of plots where a 
bushel of leaves had been worked into 
the soil for every hundred square feet. 
The best cabbage and beets also came 
from the leaf mulched plots, although 
the materials used were merely leaves 
from the city dump which had not yet 
turned to leaf mold. 

Probably most gardeners have been at 
least as quick at adopting advanced 
drainage, erosion control and soil-build- 
ing measures as have farmers. However, 
new research and observational studies 
now under way by the Soil Conservation 
Service, the Agricultural Colleges and 
the fertilizer industry will continue to 
provide new sources of information 
which they can study with profit. 


Sparrows Are Color 
Conscious 
HE U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 


is conducting experiments to deter- 
mine the color reactions of birds and 
other creatures, so that pests may be 
discouraged by the use of seed dyed in 
colors offensive to them. It has been 
found that the so-called English sparrow 
and the finch are highly suspicious of 
seeds colored bright yellow, orange or 
green, and that quails dislike bright red. 
This information, besides being of value 
to the farmer who stands to lose heavily 
to marauders during the spring sowing, 
will also be weleome to bird-lovers anx- 
ious to protect the interests of the more 
timid species at garden feeding stations. 
Experiments are not complete yet and 
those who wish to make tests should use 
only non-poisonous colors. 
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fj ssi FRUIT TREES ‘= 
Your choice of Apple, Pear or Plum Saaauiaand 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Ser So ts 
STORRS «HARRISON irecrporetes 


S MAIN STREET* PAINESVILLE, OHIO BAL 91sr. vear 
















Beautiful New Catalog Now Ready 
Profusely illustrated in natural col- F 

ors. Helpful directions, Everything EE 
for the Water Garden. Write for 

FREE copy today. (Canada 15 cents) 


W™ TRICKER !Nc- 


5115 Brookside Ave. 5123 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N. J. Independence, Ohio 
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THE REDDEST RED 


of all the glads 
HAWKEYE RED 


No suggestion of any other color in this blazing 
red. Many wide-open bright blooms on a tall 
perfect spike. One-half inch bulbs that will 
bloom splendidly, $1.50 each, $15.00 per dozen. 


PRAIRIE BEAUTY, a brilliant deep glossy salmon, with 
ten huge blooms on an extremely tall spike. $2.00 each, 
one inch bulbs, 





GENGHIS KHAN, a huge heavily ruffied and fluted clear- 
est pink. $2.00 each, one inch bulbs. 


WHITE GOLD, sensational giant rich cream. 25 cents 
each, $2.50 per dozen, one inch bulbs. 


OREGON GOLD, a very tall and large. heavily ruffled, 
light yellow, a masterpiece. One-half inch bulbs that 
will bloom readily, 25 cents each, $2.50 per dozen. 
CORONA, the big rich cream with the picotee edge, that 
is taking glad fans by storm. One-half inch bulbs that 
bloom splendidly, 4 for 30 cents, $1.50 for 25. 


These and many others in our catalog. 
Write for it, 


FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 


Box 400, Creston, lowa 








Special offer 3 g 
penstemons—Firebird, cherry 
Garnet, rich glowing carmine, 
Beauty, lovely shell pink. $1.60 value 
for $1.40 postpaid. Order from this ad. 
Will ship planting time. 
COLE’S 1945 PLANTING GUIDE now 
ready. Book of 500 offers in full nat- 
ural colors. Valuable planting instruc- 
tions. It’s Free—Write Today! 

COLE NURSERY CO. 
3020 Mentor Ave. Painesville, Ohio 









The perfect flower for your peren Y 


. a 


New Colors §/” 
"Reds @ Pinks @ Purples “ Yy 
U 
Write Today for Free Catalog in Full Color 
RUSSELL GARDENS, Spring, Texas 





_,DELICIOUS FULL SIZE FRUIT ON 





_DWARF TREES 


Hardy, Quick-Bearing, Big-Yield 
from small space! Also Dwarf- 
gtowing Hybrid Plums & Cherries. 
Full line of Standard APPLE, PEAR. 
€OLOR PEACH, CHERRY, PLUM, SHADE 
CATALOG TREES; Roses, Shrubs, Berries, 
Evergreens. MUM's & Perennials. 

FREE 3 twiong’s *'Pride-O-Mich’’ brand 
Write Today! LARGESTGROWERS IN FRUITBELT 


EMLONG’S, Box 4B, Stevensville, Mich. 


= DO YOU WONDER 


Why chemical fertilizers have failed to work 
miracles? How you can eliminate bugs from 
your garden without spraying? Why your 
compost heaps didn’t compost properly? Or- 
ganic Gardening Magazine will give you an en- 
tirely new outlook. Full year’s subscription and 
64-page book on “Compost”, all for $2.00. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
Emmaus, Penna. 














Dept. 8-A 
NEW angio oe 


A new well-illustrated combination 
Planting and Spray Guide for Fruit, 
Vegetables, Shade and Ornamental 
Trees, and Shrubbery, containing 
many helpful hints for gardeners— 
also a special Display of Shade and 
Ornamental Trees. This book con- 
tains 72 pages with prices on good 
hardy growing Stock and Seeds, 
written by a grower from lifetime 
experience. Whether beginner or 
experienced gardener this book will 
be helpful. Write today. 
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BEATRICE 
SECOND - _ 
STREET Sonderegger wesraska 

















































1945 GLADIOLUS YEAR BOOK 
AND 3 QUARTERLY SUPPLEMENTS 





MEMBERSHIP IN THE NEW 
ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


A Friendly International Non-Assessable Society Devoted 
to the Furtherance of Gladiolus Culture. 

The 240 Page Year Book and 32 Page Supplements Are 
a Storehouse of Authoritative Information on Culture, 
Classification, ‘Hybridizing, Exhibitions, New Varieties, 
etc. and Profusely Illustrated. 

These Books Are Worth and Cost Us Much More Thag 
the Membership Fee. 

Send for Your Membership Today and Receive Your Books 
Free, to the 


NEW ENGLAND GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 


BOX 2F, NORWOOD, MASS. 





WO ORNAMENTALS 


Offered by Virginia’s Largest 
Growers, the New Improved Va- 

rieties of Fruits and the Better 
Varieties of Ornamentals. Write 

for a Free Copy 1945 Low-Price 
Catalogue, offering more than 800 
varieties. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 

Box 8, Waynesboro, Virginia = 













CLEA. 
Write fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
3870 N E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore. 














GOLDEN MUSCAT GRAPES 


A wonderful grape. Clusters of immense size, 


up to 2 Ibs. 
Write for FREE CATALOG. 
STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. G., GENEVA, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN LINDEN 


and other beautiful trees that provide good shade 
quickly. Write for FREE CATALOG, 


STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. G., GENEVA, N. Y. 

















GREENHOUSE 
$119 and Up 
Made in sections ell ready for fast assembly with 
bolts and screws. Perfect for growing anything in 
any season. One 5 by 10 ft. for $119. to attach to 
your home. Larger sizes at proportionate prices. 
Send for Catalog E. 

LORD & BURNHAM CO. 

mw Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Til. 
1S 











Portfolio of Novelties 


(Continued from page 17) 





Azaleamum Carnation Rose has the typi- 
cal cushion-like habit of growth with car- 
nation-like flowers colored rose 


1945 Novelties Not 
Illustrated 


Hemerocallis Clarion is the fulfillment 
of hybridists’ efforts to vary the colors 
of daylilies. This variety is a new soft 
pink color with petals edged coral. It is 
the first of a new strain. 

Chrysanthemum Dandy. The 2-inch 
flowers are gold tipped with bronze. The 
plants are upright and have healthy 
foliage. 

Glowing Spoon chrysanthemum has 
novel 3-inch blooms with bronze spoon 
petals radiating from clear yellow cen- 
ters. Plants bloom very freely. 

Veronica Crater Lake Blue brings a 
feeling of airiness to the garden. It’s 
slender spikes come at the end of 20-inch 
stems. Plant it in sun or partial shade. 

Polemonium Blue Pearl bears many 
airy stems of medium blue flower heads 
in spring on 15- to 18-inch stems. The 
tufts of foliage remain good until frost. 

Chrysanthemum Ragnar is a new 
Northland daisy for 1945. It’s single, 








Chrysanthemum September Dawn is 
covered, by late September, with large 
pink blooms borne on 2)4-foot plants 





the 


is one of 
‘super-hardy” varieties—the blooms 


Fireglow chrysanthemum 
new ‘ 
are the Oriental red, 

September on cushion-like plants 


coming in early 


violent magenta to nearly purple in 
eolor. The narrow plants are upriglit 
and bloom October 10. 











Yes! Enter My Subscription! 
FLOWER GROWER, 99-129 North Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


| am interested in better gardening. Please enter my name as a subscriber. 
| enclose $2.50 for one year—$4.00 for two years. 


Swaesheseoe een ee 45 6448 Oe ORM SS 
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CLERODENDRON 
MYRICOIDES 






Sketch by Alfred C. Hottes 





In Praise of 
Clerodendrums 

































Perhaps once upon a time a 
garden filled its purpose if it 


By LESTER ROWNTREE, (Calif.) merely grew plants. But no SEND TODAY for 
more! Your garden now should E 
furnish living room for you, as Our Complete Catalogue 


HE great diversity in the habits of well. where you can relax and en- 


the hundred odd Clerodendrum joy the color and the fragrance. “GARDEN GEMS” 
species—and even in those few car- Here outdoor meals and a few Cover to cover, this new B. & A. catalogue is de- 
ried by the trade—makes it impossible friends are a natural combina- signed to help you plan and plant your garden. 
MOF one Set Of ene mar wet vetr egg lh _— Plants for every purpose imaginable are pre- 
cover the lot. The genus includes stiff We Invite You to Visit sented in natural color and with accurate descrip- 


shrubs, climbers and herbs. The foliage 
of the different species varies a great 
deal, and the flowers are of so many 
shapes and colors that it is not always 


our display and sales grounds, and — tions—HARDY AZALEAS, RHODODENDRONS, 
Seon ees, in Hast, Rutherford (Fat- UNUSUAL EVERGREEN SHRUBS, LILACS, 


neert of New York City. Here you ROSES, CLEMATIS and other VINES, as well 


wi end many interesting and useful as the newer PERENNIALS and the old beloved 


easy to recognize them as Clerodendrums. greens, Flowering Trees and Shrubs favorites. Truly a Catalogue you will read and 
Almost every species has its outstanding ~ a ~~ worthwhile plants for keep and use. Mailed free east of the Miss.; 25 
aan at: ae | vandscape Beauty are avi ailable for eee 7 siaiabaale 
characteristies. : local sales and delivery. cts. elsewhere. 

rhe commonest climber is the green- 


house species, C ha (the old C. B bbi k &y Atki 
balfouri), whieh i is grown throughout the O In Ins 


United States.. This is a tender plant, N 
with crimson flowers poking out of urserymen 


angled white calyces. It requires a mix- 


tails ait dials Beasts aoe 4h taneae Gee ee Growers of the World’s Choicest Nursery Products 
potting medium, and plenty of water 584 PATERSON AVE. EAST RUTHERFORD, NEW JERSEY 
during the growing season. Though this Our, Main Office and Nurseries are 9 miles from the heart of New York City. Visitors Welcome, 











species is evergreen, it sometimes drops 
its leaves when the flowering season is 
over. Don’t let this alarm you into in- 
creasing the water, for leaf-dropping is 


a sign that the plant needs a rest. Give SPLENDID S 
it less moisture, and if possible a little for 
lower temperature, and let it alone until DARWIN only 
the wood has become firm. This is the : 














time to re-pot, if re-potting is necessary. BEST VALUE IN AMERICA’S FAVORITES 
After a few weeks’ laziness, the plant GUARANTEED SATISFACTORY 
will be glad of heavier waterings and Gorgeous harbingers of spring, the Tulip is America’s favorite bulb. 

Me 2 °° y S You get 20 gorgeously colored, strong, fleld-grown Tulip bulbs for/ # 
varmer conditions. VW hen growth starts u 4 only $1 postpaid. Bulbs will produce a riot of color in almost every im-/ 


again, exfra nourishment should be pro- aginable shade next spring. Order now at low direct-from-the-nurs- 


ery prices. Send only $1 (check, money order or currency). We will 


vided i¢ 1 rT E ‘Ee € » fr “Tes - wa ship postpaid 20 bulbs in assorted favorite varieties and colors in- 
am l eee, de from re h : cluding red, pink, lilac, orchid, yellow, apricot, maroon purple and Vip. 








cow mé "e any of the liqui ‘ if 
manure, Or any of the liquid pl int i parti-color. ORDER COLLECTION NO. P-10 
foods. Litfle prunning is needed: simply ‘WHITE SAVE MONEY—SEND $1.00 TODAY FOR THIS AMAZING VALUE 
remove interfering branches and those PAPER US PF BAUVGHTON'S GUARANTEES: 
‘hiel li : c ° » WA ancis® If for any reason you are not entirely satisfied with Save $$$! 32 pages 
Which econfliet with your idea of the wy $ 1 Postpaid your ey oy notify us within, . days ~—_ = of amazing aes 
P ?.. aaa wi . =e ron i] date upon which you receive your bulbs and we wi gains. See it before 
plant s design. This should be done as pote Tuts el refund full purchase price or replace with other bulbs buying. Send today #g@Us adil 
al (Contin ued on page 47) ORDER MULECTION satisfactory with you. You can’t lose—order now! —it’s FREE! ts BEST! 
5 , NAUGHTON FARMS Dept. 28-F , WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 
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i. BECONIA BULBS 42° 


One each SINGLE, DOUBLE, 





FRILLED, PENDULA. Gi- 
gantic flowers. Grow indoors, 
in garden, window _— box. 


Flower profusely and _ con- 


tinuously till frost. 


Fancy Leaf CALADIUMS 
4% Bulbs 31.00 


Exotic tropical leaves in all hues of the 
rainbow. Grow indoors, window boxes, 
outdoors in shady nooks, corners. 


i2 TIGRIDIA BULBS 41.00 


(Mexican Shell Flower) Mixed colors. 
Few summer flowers are as beautiful. 
Each stock produces several successive 
flowers. 2 foot tall. Likes sun. 


& MINIATURE DAHLIAS 5L4O 


One each Deep Red, Pink, Salmon, Yellow, 
Very popular. Low growing Dainty 
flowers prolific blooms ail summer. 


All 4 Above Offers $4.00 Post Paid 
Spring 1945 Catalog FREE 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS 
Box 17, Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 















Bi a ee Livy to 
iz, onal 

double fi flowers. Pring 

edges. Pen ‘amed. Bloom al] summer 
in ordinary soil. One each Red, White, Gold, 

roon, Pink. Order now. Also Full line of Fruit 
Trees, Evergreens, re Berries, Roses, Or- 
Ne ra ee re dc cat lone coLon 
pare. Wine talog. en CATALOG 


EMLONG’ S ; STEVENSVILLE, } MICHIGAN 


DAHLIAS 


Ssy)6«6CSCsC«WWrrite «for our list of 
especially choice new and 
standard dahlias, Let us tell you of our 
award for best seedling grown from 
our seed. 


FLORISTAN GARDENS 


since 1914 
Box 808B, Route 2. Bellevue, Wash. 









































Grown from 


Prize Seed Mixture 
Lovely, briliantly colored flow- 
ers for rock garden, perennial 
border, etc. 

+ (4/32 oz.) $1.00 
1/16 oz. $1.75 

Write for FREE Pansy booklet 

PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 

Box 115, Bristol, Penna. 


APES 


New Golden Muscat. Clusters weigh 1%-2 
lbs. 30 other hardy, easy-to-grow varieties. 
Also all kinds of fruit, nut trees, berries, small 
fruits. MILLER’S GRAPE BOOK & NURSERY 
GUIDE accurately describes the best early 
bearing fruits for home gardens. 

Write for free copy today. 


J. E, MILLER NURSERIES, 
Box G Naples, N. Y. 

















*BUSHELS OF 
BLOOMS FROM 
JUNE 
TILL 
FROST 


























© BRONZE GOLD 

rich golden bronze SA 

©@ GOLDEN a 

Perfect flowers 

@ WHITE LACE 
CUSHION 

shageyandearly 25 

@ LAVENDER sr 

early pompon 

© SPITFIRE 

new early red, large 28 


6NEWuaroy 
CUSHION 
MUMS $1.00 


A $2.50 Value for only $1.00 


* Jow, 
postpaid Order Now, All Orders © APRICOT CUSHION 
Filled in Rotation as Received. soft apricot yellow $0 
Ask for Rocknoll’s FREE Catalog of All the New Chrysanthemums and 


Hardy Flowers. 
Rocknoll Nursery Dept. 3 Foster, 0. 














Midwinter Memories of a Summer Garden 


(Continued from page 21) 


They are very large and plump, and 
average four and five to a pod. The 
plants were thrifty, and I thought they 
would surely bloom themselves to death, 
but they set an enormous crop of beans, 
sweet and me: ily, and as delicate in coior 
as in flavor. We ate them green and 
froze*them and dried quantities for win- 
ter use from the two short rows in our 
garden. 

We raised Red Limas for the first 
time last year. They bear heavily and 
mature very quickly. The little flat beans 
are all the colors of the sunset, lovely to 
look at when shelled ready to cook. But 
we were disappointed in their flavor, 
which is stronger than that of the red 
kidney bean and less sweet. 

In the garden, also, was a little cow- 
pea donated by a friend from the deep 
South. I believe she called it a Louisiana 
Sugar Crowder. It has a finer flavor 
than the common Blackeye and when 
young and tender makes a delicious snap 
bean. The little round honey-colored 
peas are also very good green-shelled 
like Limas. 

No matter how many new varieties of 
sweet corn we grow, we always plant a 
row of the old favorite, Black Mexican, 
which our family has always called Mex- 
ican Blue. I do think it a prettier name 
and more nearly descriptive of the color- 
ing of the big solid ears. One must buy 
new seed of hybrid corn each year, but 
with Black Mexican we just save out the 
finest ears and have our own seed stock. 
The kernel is broad and meaty and very 
deep, and keeps its sweet flavor even 
when allowed to mature until well 
colored. The most remarkable thing 
about this corn is that as long as it is 
edible the skin remains so tender that it 
is almost like hominy. 

Stowell’s Evergreen takes its name 
from the fact that it holds the milk stage 
for several days before hardening. It is 
a reliable older variety with long heavy 
ears, sweet-kerneled and tender. 

The hybrid Golden Cross Bantam is 
the variety we chose to put in our frozen 
food locker, as it is considered one of 
the best for freezing. We found, too, 
that in a season when corn the country 
over failed to fill, our Golden Cross Ban- 
tam filled in every juicy kernel in each 
close-set row. 

Preparation for freezing was much 
quicker and less tedious than canning. 
The corn was gathered in quantity. The 
butt end of each ear was sliced off with 
a hatehet, leaving the husk free and 
easily removed. The ears were then cur- 
ried with a vegetable brush to remove 
the silk, washed thoroughly, steamed 
long enough to set the milk, drained, and 
cooled quickly, when the kernels were 
cut, the cobs seraped and the creamy 
mixture packed in_ ecellophane-lined 
boxes. 

Cueumbers, as a rule, are not very 
satisfactory in our sandy soil, but Mincu 
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bore a huge crop of smooth-skinned, 
blocky fruit. The flesh is sweet and crisp 
with no hint of bitterness. This variety 
was developed at the Minnesota Agricu!- 
tural Experiment Station, and is a di 
rect answer to the request of city gar- 
deners for a heavy-bearing small vine. 
It is also very early, produeing its first 
fruit within six weeks from sowing. 

Midget is another small vine, a real 
bush eucumber_ with short lateral 
branches, ideally suited to the very small 
garden since it can be planted as close as 
18 inches each way. The dark green fruit 
is smooth-skinned and of fine quality. 

The West Indies Gherkin is extremely 
drought-resistant and easily grown in 
any well-drained soil. The enormous 
plant, which resembles that of a water 
melon, bears its fruit on the underside of 
the vine. The little round burrs make 
the best pickles when about one inch in 
length, and later they may be substituted 
for cucumbers to make any of various 
types of pickles. 

But luscious as the summer vegetables 
were, they still did not surpass in sue- 
culence and flavor those we now enjoy, 
grown cool and sweet in the rain-washed 
winter weather. Discarded two-year-old 
sprouting broccoli plants are yielding 
a surprise crop of fine flowerets. The 
parsnip-like roots of Hamburg parsley 
are finding their way into winter soups 
and stews. We are eating our curly 
cabbage as soon as it begins to head 
up—then every outside leaf is tender, 
and rich with its distinctive flavor. 
Savoy Chieftain is the variety we favor. 
The new young leaves of collards have 
a tenderness unsuspected in the weath 
ered leaves of late spring; but even the 
small leaves need long cooking unless 
the whole plant has been blanched by 
covering with a paper sack. I, per- 
sonally, like my “greens” green because 
I know the vitamin content is higher. 

Tiniest tender leaves of the very orna- 
mental dwarf kale are combined in our 
supper salad with leaves of Celtuce, 
which serves us as lettuce through the 
entire winter.. This versatile plant is 
one of the most valuable vegetables the 
home gardener can grow. The young 
leaves are as tender as lettuce and 
sweeter, and have four times as much 
Vitamin C as head lettuce. They may 
be cut just as soon as they are large 
enough for salad, as new leaves will 
sprout quickly from the base of the 
plant. Much as we value the leaves for 
salad greens, which ean, of course, be 
constantly supplied by successive sow- 
ings, we are always impatient for the 
stout stalks to mature to the eutting 
stage. These, when the tough skin is 
peeled, are as crisp and refreshing as 
a juicy mountain apple, and as free 
from fiber. The flavor is a very smooth 
blend of celery and lettuce, which com- 


bines with its suceulence to make the 
most delectable of vegetables. 
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Clerodendrums 


(Continued from page 45) 


the plant goes into its rest. Never eut 
off the fresh young wood, for on that the 
flowers are borne. 

The two shrubby Clerodendrums read- 
ily obtained and easy to grow in Cali- 
fornia are C. bungei and C. myricoides. 
C. bungei is the old C. foetidum, the 
original name stemming from the bad 
smell of the erushed leaves. Do not plant 
this species unless you can give it room, 
for it suckers vigorously, sometimes com- 
ing up 12 feet from the parent plant. 
These root sprouts are useful when addi- 
tional plants are needed, and they can be 
moved easily; but they may become a 
pest in the small garden. Clerodendrum 
bungei has ereet 7-foot stems, large 
heart-shaped leaves and 9-inch hydran- 
gea-like flower heads of fragrant, revo- 
lute-petaled, rose-pink blossoms at the 
ends of long slender tubes. Though C. 
bungel will take some sun, it is also a 
good plant to bring color to dense shade. 
The flowering season is a long one, last- 
ing well into October. All the leaves of 
this species drop in the late autumn, and 
it is during dormancy that pruning 
should be done, though in very cold ¢li- 
mates it is wiser to wait until after the 
severe weather is over. Begin pruning 
when the bush is young, for it is natu- 
rally a leggy shrub and needs help in 
preserving a bushy habit. 

C. myricoides, Blue Butterfly Bush, is 
a beauty, but it will not take more than 
25 degrees of frost. I have seen flourish- 
ing plants of this species in the Los An- 
reles area and in Santa Maria in the 
northern part of southern California. It 
makes a 6-foot shrub with an open, wide 
habit, and for most of the year carries 
terminai panicles of rich blue. Long 
silky, glistening, blue-lavender stamens 
curve out from the center of the flowers, 
much as they do from the blossoms of 
the beautiful Californian native, Woolly 
Blue Curls. C. myricoides will grow in 
full sun or in part shade, and it likes a 
rich well-drained soil and shelter from 
wind. It blooms well into the winter, 
and at its best is a glorious puff-cloud 
of the loveliest blue. 

Clerodendrums are not hard to grow 
as long as the nature of the species un- 
der cultivation is understood, and few 
pests attack them, though a_ look-out 
should be kept for mealybug. The fact 
that so few species are carried by nurs- 
erymen has puzzled many horticulturists. 
My own answer to the Clerodendrum- 
impoverished nursery question is the old 
and ever-present poser of supply and 
demand, Beeause Clerodendrums are not 
well known, few inquiries are made for 
them, and since the eall for them is 
never heavy, it does not pay nurserymen 
to grow them. Therefore, if you want 
Clerodendrums, ask your nurseryman 
for the species he can supply, grow 
them, talk about them, and show them to 
your friends. It won’t be long before the 
growers will be stocking a good supply. 
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NEW FLOWERS 
from REX. D. PEARCE 


Sagi té - 





NEAR 3000 KINDS... 


Horizon rarities in Seeds— 
Plants—bulbs the majority 
of them actually produced 
on our own Old Orchard 
Seed Farm. 


COMMELINA 
COELESTIS 


OUR 1945 ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG 


tells how they look, where 
to use them, just how to 
grow them. It’s accurate; 
it’s interesting. Just ask 
us for your copy —it will 
come quickly. 


COOPERIA 
PEDUNCULATA 


HELIANTHUS 
ORGYALIS 


AMARYLLIS 
FORMOSISSIMA 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Moorestown, New Jersey 


ASPHODEL 



















A GIFT FOR YOU! 


(No Seeds for Sale till 1946) 

When this frilly golden-orange giant 
Marigold was created on Burpee’s Flora- 
dale Farms, we knew everyone would want 
it in 1945...symbol of victory and peace. 
So we'll GIVE you a 35c-Packet 
(100 seeds), if you enclose stamp 
for postage. Easy to grow, 2 ft. tall, 
with loads of big double blooms. 
Write for your free seeds today! 
(To Burpee Customers: 


not write, we’ llsend 
gold seeds with y« 


Seed Catalog FREE 


The paper shortage makes Catalogs 
scarce... . write today if you want 
this leading American Seed Catalog 


~All about Burpee’s best Flowers and Vegetables .. . with 
pictures of all leading varieties, many in color. Newest 
creations of Burpee scientists... more delicious, more abun-. 
dant Vegetables; more lovely, more colorful Flowers. Read 
about Burpee’s new Hybrid Vegetables, and Flash Marigold. 

Complete, accurate descriptions, with modest prices for the 
best seeds that grow. This catalog postpaid as long as supply 
lasts...send postcard or coupon today to W. Atlee BurpeeCo., 


352 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia 32, Pa. or Clinton, Iowa. 


W. Atlee purpee © o. a 


(or) Clinton, lowa f 
Send 5 Pkts. Burpee’s Best Send Victory 
Vegetable Seeds No. 7050, Marigold Seeds FF i 


You need 
our free Mari- 
ur seed orders 























Enclosed is 10c. I enclose stamp. 1 





end Burpee 
= on oe we ee a oe oe oe ll 








TOG OWPEEL 


COMPLETE GARDENING OUTFIT 











Patented 


Thousands of 
satisfied users 


IDEAL FOR FRUIT, VEGETABLE 
AND FLOWER GARDENS 


Fast, efficient, and easy to use. 

Eliminates slow back-breaking 
spading. 

Plows 5" deep, marks, hills, and cultivates 
rows 12" to 36" wide. 

All material and workmanship fully guar- 
anteed. 

Write Today for Full Information 


TUG-O-WHEEL HAND PLOW CO. 
Dept. W Baliston Spa, N. Y. 


MAGNOLIA TREES 
with flower buds to bloom for you this spring. 
Write for FREE CATALOG, 
STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. G., GENEVA, N. Y. 


work of 











EVERBEARING STRAWBERRIES 


and other Berry plants which will fruit this summer, 
Write for FREE CATALOG, 
STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. G., GENEVA, N. Y. 


ANDMOTHER'S (& 


#2 sf OLD- ee 


GARDEN & 


OF EASY GROWING FLOWERS 
Marvelous mixture of hardy, all- 
) 9 season blooming varieties. 19 kinds; 
© everything from Asters to Zinnias. 
2 Seed enough to plant 3 x 15 ft. bed. 
Big $1.00 value for only 10c post- 
paid. Also my 1945 Seed & Nursery 
Catalog; America’s Largest, 650 illus- 
trations, 60 in color; with words of fa- 
mous song, ‘‘Old Fashioned Garden.”’ 
Ae Send 10c to cover postage and packing. 
CATALOG FREE. 500,000 customers save 
$poo FOR money annually buying seeds and nursery 
items from me, a Seed and Plant Grower. 


ifelLy R.H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 
80x 377 


ROCKFORD, ILL. Established 1870 


By 


eB 



















PAC AGS AL? 
Heavy one year plants. Best mixed 
Finest variety for cut flowers. 
Ten plants $5.00 value for $2.25 post- 
paid. Order today from this ad. ill 
ship at planting time. 

- coLe’s 1945 PLANTING GUIDE now 
YE ready. Book of 500 offers in full nat- 
) \ ural colors. Valuable planting instruc- 
‘ tions. ‘Tt’s Free! Write today. 


. la LE NURSERY CO.. 
3010 montee Ave. Painesville, Ohio 


! } 
WOOD VENEER 

| 50 PLANT BANDS $2 
Start your seeds, seed- 
lings, cuttings, etc., in 
Plant Bands. Better 
plants with sturdier root 
systems; earlier results; 
no wilt; no setback when 
transplanted outdoors. 
An important aid to 
“Happy Gardening”... 
made of wood; not 









paper. Size 2x2x2!2. 
They cost so little, too. 








150 PLANT 
BANDS 
With full 
tions for $1.25. 300 
for $2.30 (postpaid), or 
1,500 by express (not pre- 
paid) only $9. Be sure of your 

supply by ordering NOW. 






instruc- 


CLARENCE B. FARGO 
3 Fargo Bldg. Frenchtown, WN. J. 











Author of “Hardy Californians,” “California Shrubs,” ete. 


efforts were born from the need of 
Victory gardens, planted in rich, 
fallow land and obtained grand results 
the first year. Cheered by success, they 
went ahead the second year, but neg- 
lected to put back into the soil what the 
vegetables had taken out—and that year 
the Victory garden took a slump. Other 
gardeners, confronted at the start with 
poor soil and not realizing the excessive 
demands made by vegetables, cropped 
measly corn and coles until the second 
year when, aecepting the challenge, they 
went to work to build up their soil—and 
pulled off a triumphant kitchen garden. 
Well ripened compost is the best all- 
round food for vegetables—safer and 
richer than manure. It brings life to 
the poorest soil, gives light earth body, 
aerates heavy soil and makes all soils 
richer and more friable. When added to 
infertile soil, well-made compost pro- 
duces vegetables not only of ample size 
but of far greater sweetness and better 
quality than the commercially-fertilized 
products one often buys. The scientifi- 
cally made compost pile is the chief clue 
to the prosperous vegetable garden, 
where the ground must be fortified con- 
tinually with rich humus. Compost mak- 
ing is no hit-and-miss matter, and mod- 
ern compost in no way resembles the old 
kitchen middens but is the result of many 
years’ work by specialists. It is easy for 
the amateur to slip up on some of the 
important points—to use manure that is 
not fresh enough, to make the soil layers 
too thick and the air layers of roughage 
too thin, to let the pile dry out in sum- 
mer when there are other demands on 
the hose, and to put off turning when 
the correct time for that important oper- 
ation comes around. 


Sie vegetable growers whose first 


Southern California. In a land where 
flowers are asked to perform the year 
round, it is necessary to remember that 
plants as well as people need periodic 
rest. It is unfair and in the end un- 
profitable to force continued effort at 
high pitch. The plant usually intimates 
this need for time out after a long 
stretch of continued flowering by lack of 
vim, and fewer blooms of poorer quality. 
That is the time to help your plant take 
a complete rest from work. Do this by 
withholding food and giving only enough 
water to maintain life. If the subject is 
herbaceous, cut it back; and if it is a 
shrub, give it deep pruning. As a gen- 
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eral rule, most exotics take their rest in 
winter, while winter and early spring are 
the times for riotous living on the part 
of many Californian natives and species 
of plants from similar climates. 

Now is the last chance to plant for 
gardeners whose location is affected by 
the Mojave and Colorado Deserts. “This 
year’s early rains promised a good grow- 
ing season, and if you have not already 
taken advantage of the blessed moisture, 
strike now while the iron is hot. Bolster 
your sandy soil with humus. Petunias 
make a brave showing under desert con- 
ditions, annuals belonging to the Com- 
posite Family do well, and such peren- 
nials as Heleniums, Gaillardias and the 
many, many species lumped under the 
heading of African daisies. 


California Fog Belt. If nature has 
not already supplied you with Monterey 
Pine and Monterey Cypress, now is the 
time to plant these trees. The rare Cali- 
fornian endemic, Cupressus goveniana, 
Gowen Cypress, makes a_ delightful 
dwarf tree for the small garden. In out- 
line it rather resembles the Monterey 
Cypress, though in some individuals the 
branches are drooping rather than hori- 
zontal. They cover the bush from the 
ground to full height—which is from 4 
to 6 feet. In flower, the light bright foli- 
age is dusted with gold, and the seed- 
pods are the usual lustrous cypress- 
brown with added glints of green and 
gold. Gowen Cypress is excellent as a 
specimen, and because of its density it 
makes a good background shrub. 

Late fall-sown broad (Windsor) beans 
are now tall plants, but it is not too late 
to plant these lovers of the cold rainy 
season. They are among the best prod- 
ucts of the early spring kitchen garden, 
for the beans are rich in protein and are 
delicious if picked very young and 
steamed for about two minutes. I am 
told that when very small the whole pod 
is a good and very nutritious vegetable, 
but I have never used it this way. These 
beans need rich soil and plenty of room, 
so plant seeds 10 inches apart in rows 
3 feet apart. Since the plants grow very 
tall and wind plays havoe with them, 
they should be staked in exposed gar- 
dens. The whole plant is valuable as 
green manure. 


Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys. 
January brings dismal days to the Big 
Valley, and is not a month to tempt one 
into the garden. But March and April 
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are just around the corner, and are go- 
ing to be crowded with work, so pull 
yourself together and strike off the list 
any jobs that ean possibly be done now. 
Many perennials can be planted—Hem- 
erocallis, the daylily, for instance. This 
plant, for many years appreciated by 
Eastern gardeners, is just now coming 
into its own in California, and the Big 
Valley is one of the many sections where 
it.does well under ordinary garden con- 
ditions. Its requirements are simple, and 
it grows well in sun or shade. Now that 
Californian nurserymen carry several 
varieties, we no longer have to decide 
whether to content ourselves with old H. 
fulva or send 
newer varieties. Gold Dust is a good 
early flowering dwarf. George Yeld, 33 
feet tall, has large open flowers with 
pure orange sepals and petals flushed 
with rose. Sovereign is an orange-yellow 
dwarf. 

Roses do well in the Big Valley if vou 
choose your verrieties carefully. Coral- 
pink Lulu blooms all summer, coppery- 
orange Hinrich Gaede is especially good. 
Light red Cuba, pure yellow Mrs. Er- 
skine Pembroke Thom, and yellow and 
pink Talisman are among those liking 
valley conditions. All these may be 
planted this month. 

As the thermometer may go down to 
18 degrees, don’t eut back shrubs and 
trees until severe weather is past. Yel- 
low-tubed Cestrum parqui usually gets a 
set-back, red-flowered C. fascieulatum 
seldom comes off unscathed, and even 
purple-blossomed C. purpureum may 
get nipped. 


Pacific Northwest. Most January 
gardening in the Northwest must be done 
indoors, for weather and soil make out- 
door work difficult. As a rule, not enough 
pencil and paper gardening is done, and 
a deliberately planned garden on paper 
is a safeguard against a_hit-and-miss 


garden in the ground. Fish out those 
random earth-stained notes made last 


year while on the job—they can prevent 
many disappointments if considered in 
the 1945 plan. Brush up on last year’s 
mistakes. Were the plantings of peas so 
timed as to keep the family evenly sup- 
plied all summer? Were the vegetable 
marrows given enough room, or did they 
swarm over the and 
Spraying and pruning ornamentals is 
now in order and should be done before 
growth starts on deciduous trees and 
shrubs. Oil sprays may be used on ever- 
green and deciduous subjects alike. 


earrots onions? 


In the rock garden give a thought to 
plants which bloom in late summer and 
early fall when the garden is sometimes 
looking a little thin. Tunica saxifraga is 
an old plant, tried and true, and the 
single white and single pink species, as 
well as the double form in deep pink, 
add feathery beauty to the stockier rock 
garden occupants. Campanulas are valu- 
able for their late summer bloom. You 
can’t go wrong with the many named 
varieties of C. carpatica, and Fanny 
Senior, a hybrid of C. fragilis, has a 
prostrate habit and large flowers of 
lovely soft blue. 
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4 for $1.00 


30¢ each 
12 for $2.45 


The biggest berry ever developed! 
looking berries measure 14 to 2 inches long 
and are beautiful purple color. 
a combination of berries whose pleasing flavor 
either fresh, canned or in jams, jellies, pies, 
etc., is unsurpassed. 
average family all 
eating. 
hardy plants bear the next year after planting 
and fruit 
mended for 
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Free! 
Spring Hill's 
New 1944 


Catalog and 
Handbook 





NEW GIANT 


Boysenberry 


The fancy 


The 


flavor is 


Six plants will give the 
the fruit they want for 
Spring ill’s superior high yielding 
Spring Hill higl Iding, 


for 3 to 4 weeks. Highly 
home and commercial 


recome- 
plantings. 


No. 1 plants. 


8 Globe Evergreens $1.00 


(Arbor Vitae) — Guaranteed true strain 
propagated by hand made slips. Grows 
naturally into dwarf, ball shaped plants. 


5) Pyramid Arbor Vitae $1.00 


Distinctive tall, narrow, spire like plants 
with beautiful compact lacy foliage. Never 
grows broad, easy to keep clipped at de- 
sired height. Hand propagated select strain. 


§ Azalea Cushion Mums $1.00 


Guaranteed all 


Special Rainbow Collection. ¢ 
Spring 


types and colors from 40c varieties. 
Hill’s selection, 2 year. 


SPRING HILL NURSERIES, Box F-104, Tipp City, Ohio 
HM 0A 


5 Juniper Pfitzers $1.00 


Most attractive, most universal easy to grow 
and definitely the world’s best spreading 
evergreen. Easily trimmed to desired size. 


10 BLUE SPRUCE $1.00 


(Picea Pungens)—Good blue spruce are the 
most valuable, highest priced and most 
beautiful of all evergreens. Easy to grow 
baby size. 


5 Giant Exhibition Mums $1.00 


Surprise color assortment. Guaranteed giant 
size, winter hardy varieties. Grown from 
hand made slips, 2 year clumps. 


Il 


PROLIFIC | 
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FREE HELP in planning 


a lawn of distinction! 


Lawn Care today, no obligation. 


0. m DEOL ont SONS COMPANY 


18 Spring St. * Marysville, Ohio 


Know the“dos’ and “don'ts” 
on how to make a sparkling 
green lawn. Plan now with 
Scotts FREE Lawn Care Bulletins and you'll be “‘all 
set” to take advantage of the best seeding weather. 
Many of the distinctive lawns you've admired are 
the result of such planning plus Scotts Seed and Turf 
Builder. Treat yourself toa Scott Lawn — Send for 
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; Better Blooming Bulbs 


HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS 


Corn Belt Grown 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 
of Quality 


The BEST in the newer exhibition 


and commercial varieties. Ask for 


our FREE Pricelist NOW. 


DARWIN TULIPS 


Our Pricelist for tulips will be ready 
in May of this year. Ask for it now. 


REGALE LILY 


Regale Lilies will be quoted in our 
Tulip Pricelist issued in May. 





If you are interested in Gladiolus, 
Darwin Tulips or Regale Lilies we 
will be glad to send our pricelists. 


J. H. HEBERLING 


EASTON, ILLINOIS 


























DOUBLE FRENCH LILACS 
And other lovely shrubs, trees and flowering vines. 
Write for FREE CATALOG, 
STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. G., GENEVA, N. Y. 


THORNLESS BOYSENBERRIES 


A tremendous bearer of almost seedless berries, 
up to 2 inches long. 

Write for FREE CATALOG, 
STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. G., GENEVA, N. Y. 








\nc., 
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NEW peacu trees 


Sensational New Fruit Ornamental 


Be the very first in your community to 
have Ackerman’s New Red Leaf Peach 
Trees that have beautiful RED FOLIAGE 
all season, and exquisite deep rose peach 
blossoms followed by fruit. Fully described 
in our catalog of bargains in plants, trees, 
shrubs and seeds. Write now. 


Ackerman Nurseries, 52 Lake St., Bridgman, 


Mich. 
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) 60% the HOME GARDEN 


GCARFF'S Bees: 
berries are finest 
plants available anywhere. Better 


yields of quality be —and greater 
satisfaction. Large cultivated Blueber- 

ies, Boysenberries, Red Lake Cur- 
rants, berries, Seediess Con- 
cord Grapes, Bush C Dwarf 
Fruit, and oe te thy le veep Write to- 
oe for Complete Catalog and Cultural 


Guide Free. 
W. N. SCARFF’S SONS, Box 6 ,» New Cartisie, Ohio 











January in Southern 


Gardens 
By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


He: New Year to the gardens 


and to garden friends all over 

the world. Plans for planting 
new homes must be made ready early 
and plants ordered as soon as possible 
for the scarcity of labor and past dis- 
astrous seasons have made a real short- 
age of nursery stock. Decide what you 
need and send off your orders as soon 
as possible. 


Roses are especially scarce and unless 
orders are sent in now disappointments 
will surely result and the usual February 
plantings cannot be made. Even the old 
stand-bys are unavailable so select: two 
or three of the color you want and hope 
you can secure them. 


Red roses which have stood the test 
of time and seasons are Etoile de Hol- 
lande, Ami Quinard, with the newer 
Christopher Stone and the polyanthas 
Ideal and Eblouissant. Briareliff, Editor 
MeFarland, with Dame Edith Helen for 
outstanding fragrance, lead the list of 
pinks; Edith Nellie Perkins, President 
Hoover and Betty Uprichard are good 
reliable two-toned roses. Soeur Therese 
is a stronger bloomer than Mrs. Pierre 
S. duPont; Luxembourg and Sunburst 
are also fine tones of gold. Rapture is an 
enticing flesh-pink rose. 


White roses are not very reliable but 
the old Mme. Jules Bouche is dainty and 
always in flower with a tinge of blush in 
the center. The new White Radiance has 
proven its worth and is unfailing all 
through the year. White Maman Cochet 
is the best of them all. 


Else Poulsen and Salmon Spray are 
wonderfully floriferous and the best and 
most intriguing of the floribundas down 
South. Any of these listed above can be 
depended upon to give fragrance and 
beauty indoors and out from month to 
month through the years regardless of 
untoward weather. 


Broad leaved evergreens should be 
planted as soon as they can be secured. 
Our supply of these shrubs, both native 
and exotic, is a distinctive feature of our 
gardens. The rich evergreen background 
they furnish through the winter makes 
them ideal. The low -growing kinds make 
fine foreground plantings for all kinds 
of borders. 


The heavy and tall Photinias, loquats, 
tea olives, hollies, Cleyeras and Ligus- 
trums make formal and informal hedges 
of height and width. The lower-growing 
Pittosporums and the more delicate 
Laurestinus are delightful anywhere. 


Hawthorns (Pyracanthas) add the 
brilliance of berries to their striking 
foliage effects. From November to May 
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Splendid Garden Favorites 


10¢ 


PETUNIA GOLDEN ROSE 
MARIGOLD PRIMROSE QUEEN 
ZINNiIA CRIMSON GIANT 
3 pkts. 10¢ 
With Park's Flower Book, 


a complete cataiog 
for your garden needs. 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 
Dept. F-45 Greenwood, S. C. 


‘TOMATO 













in every State. Try it. 


See Page 2 - 
MILLS SEED HOUSE 
Box A 


it 
TRIAL 
Our 1944 Trials-33 varieties Tomatoes proved 
, Wietery Tomato earliest of ALL. Ripe Tomatoes 7 


red, thick, solid, in 48 days from | 
plants. We are introducing it 


40 SEEDS Free for TRIAL 
Send Address on Post Card Today 


1945 SEED BOOK FREE | 
New Flower FreeTrial | 


ROSE HILL, N.Y, | 





ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, flowering plants and 
seedlings, have far exceeded our production capac- 
ad We are, therefore, forced to withdraw all offer- 
ngs. 

‘Illustrated Catalogue = Culture Notes 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS co. 


Orchid Hybridists Growers and Importers 
Wellesley 81, Massachusetts 















Special opportunity to get these 
exquisite flowers for less than the 
usual price. Top-grade. Thrive in 
shade. Best varieties and colors 
mixed, 2 Tubers for 35c.; 6 for 
$1.00, oy minal. Or, 1 each of 4 
1.00, postpaid. 
Special Collection 
of named varieties including 
Frilled Carnation-flowered, Ca- 
melia-flowered, and Single. All 
Giants, 3 Tubers each of 4 Types 
(12 in all) for only $2.75. Post- 
paid. Guaranteed to bloom. 
Beautiful Catalog Free 
Van Bourgondien Bros. 
Dept. 257 Babylon, N. Y. 


y=— COLE’S FINEST— 


Se ORAPE VINES 


Bargain Offer—Two 2-yr. Concord Blue; 
One Niagara White. Finest <> home 
use. $1.50 value, Special $1.2 ot 
prepaid. Order today from this = Will 
ship at planting time 

CcCOLe’sS ao PLANTING GUIDE 
ready. Book offers in full natural 
colors. Valuable planting instructions. It’s 
Free! Write today. 

OLE aeneess co. 

3030 Mentor Av Painesville. 
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Ohio 








Originator of... 


BLACK PANTHER—Giant black red. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE — Marbled 
chocolate 


DREAM CASTLE—8 open perfect pink 
RIO RITA—Large exhibition orange 
STOPLIGHT—The perfect ruffled red. 
NAVAHO—tThe full spike in color red. 


Send for catalog 


E. H. LENS | 


COLOGNE, MINN. 
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the scarlet berries of P. gibbsi yunnan- 
ensis furnish feasts for the birds as 
well as arrangements for rooms and 
bs fi bright pictures in gardens. P, formosana 

is also a red berried kind with lower 
growth and more informal habit. These 
are free from disease and are much 
preferable to the yellow or orange ber- 
ried P. lalandi which is subject to scale 
N and rust. ‘ 


HARDY GIANT 
RASPBERRIES 


These are hardy, vigorous RASPBERRY BUSHES, 
grown under famed MALONEY supervision, which 
assures you of big, firm, luscious berries on heavy 
bearing bushes. 
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Coniferous evergreens are also indi- 
cated for planting now. Do not use juni- 
pers near hawthorns, however, as they 

are inimical to each other. Cypresses give 
: tall formal effects of great beauty and 
i the Incense Cedar (Libocedrus decur- 
rens) is a fine grower and easy to trans- 
i plant. So are all the Biotas and Thujas 
which grow anywhere but are inclined to 


Write today for FREE Catalog which shows all best 
varieties, RED, PURPLE and BLACK, round, long 
and conical in shape. 


Catalog also shows other BERRIES, FRUIT and 








Cc. grow ragged unless kept regularly ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, FLOW- 
— | pruned, ERS and PERENNIALS for Spring planting. Satis- 
AL faction guaranteed. Our Gist Year. 

ae Yews — hg ope - not pone 

atoes | seen in gardens but where they are use 

ase they make fine displays and are good for MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., Inc. 
mat | hedges and accents anywhere. They like 106 CIRCLE ROAD DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
REET warm climates. Cephalotaxus can be 

Trial | found in several varieties, all interesting 

N.Y, | and good. See any good Southern nurs- 

— " ery catalogue. Podocarpus longifolia oon GREEN be 0) UISE 


makes an outstanding pyramidal tree up 
a to 40 feet and the low-growing form, 
P. macrophylla maki, is wonderfully ef- 
fective as a low hedge or accent. Try 
these instead of some of the other coni- 
fers which are so easily spotted with 
brown leaves when they grow near the 
ground. 


—_ 
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Enjoy gardening the year-round in this sensational 
+ new type of greenhouse. Raise fresh flowers in win- 
ter and plants for your garden next spring. 


a ST 
=~ 


, 


“ HEATED THROUGH BASEMENT WINDOW 


Use waste heat to heat this new lean-to home green- 
house. No heating system required. Tend through base- 
ment window or through doors at each end. 


IM 
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Spraying time is here again. Get ~ & Sections 


P| 















your lime-sulphur in liquid form. Use |B ot. adic aes |) a ADDS TO BEAUTY OF HOME 

one gallon to 40 of water and spray the 3 . : \ = ben % e $ F.0.B Streamlined ... adds to beauty of your home. Easy to 

whole garden with this on some warm TS has een ie El CHICAGO install in a few hours. Just bolt sections together. Order 

day when the thermometer is above 50° 4 a Gem Greenhouse now and start raising flowers! Fill 
2 ; 7} te _ ° A“ 






your garden with blooms and vegetables 6 to 8 weeks 
ahead of your neighbors by starting them in your own 
greenhouse. Comes in different sizes. 


WRITE US FOR FULL ICKES-BRAUN CO. 


INFORMATION TODAY 2340 Wabansia Avenue, Chicago 


eve 


To See for Yourself the high quality of Maule’s 
tested, guaranteed seeds. Check your favorite five! 


...CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY... 
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Semi-Assembled 





and the wind is not blowing. This is 
your health insurance from scale and all 
sorts of insects and diseases. Do this 
now. 
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Feed pansies and violas and if a cold 
Wave comes, mulch the tender plants 
with hardwood leaves and after the 
warmer days appear remove the mulch 
and repeat if necessary. If pine needles 
are available use these on your roses, 
gerberas and carnations, but the fall- 
sown annuals and sturdy perennials 
hardly ever need any protection at all. 
ue; Use your judgment and save them from 

a hard freeze but do not ecoddle them 


‘m ever. VEGETABLES 






















































al gL Tomato Marglobe, [_]Summer Squash fang 
troit b le Gi ’ 
and F L OW — R 5 | |_| Beet fr table, canning. |] Asters ive Gis" + 
= 1(_)Cabbage fii;° = (_] Gaillardia 2" 
= A Special Offer You Can’t Afford GO Early. ara ee i 
| “tea 4 r i [| Cc t Danvers [ ] L k Red, White 
ONIES 0 Miss! Pick any five of the best GOrrot Hait-Long. Qrkspur plus, Mixed. 
. toe Packets forthe finect flacreccy # _) Cucumber Dismona. [_] Marigold oionces foliage. & 
For over a generation we have been supply- vegetables in your garden. Send & | | Lettuce Stand Rapids [ | Petunias 4)! Coles t 
fa th Senet lead d ° ; early, prolific. Mixed. 
a we yy Bo Just 10¢ for ALL FIVE. Poitnow! 81) Radish Mules Earliest (| Tinnias Banlis-Kiowerea 
u introdguctor retai --only one 0 es: xi y 
ater: hag $8.00 c.. De send postpaid any- special bargains to a family). ¥ i — a — : — 7 eg 
where in the United States, twelve peonies in end postpaid theo £ ackets 0: end Maule’s 
red, white and pink, consisting of the world's MAULE’S SEED BOOK ' LJ Maule's Seeds I have checked Seed Book I 
best varieties, including such varieties as The Seed Book with plain, de- I above. Enclosed is 10c. FREE. i 
Festiva Maxima, Edulis Superba, Felix Crousse, pendable descriptions and pic- FREE! t ae § 
Karl Rosefield and Sarah Bernhardt. Peonies tures taken from actual photo- > © Name Wi 
ere perennial, fairly free of disease, bloom graphs, to way bt _— ! 7: rw” i 
etter as they age and require little attention. -% 
Just plant them and watch them bloom. "te bor mp Urb. OP banned ceenennennnennenneenenmnmnnnnnnnnnnnnnone : 
Every garden should have some peonies. » takes to grow. Improved t 
4 varieties for heavy yield §f P. O. & State 5 
and highest market prices, 
PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS ie Soutmaleransaen taen : Send M.HENRY MAULE : 
‘ . Wm. Henry Maule ee ” 
BOONVILLE, INDIANA 37 Maule Bide H To The OLD RELIABLE Seed House 3 
: phisdehia Pa, 247 Maule Building, Pailadelphia 32 Pa. 
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Gladiolus 


New catalogue is out this 
month. Have the old favorites 
and many of the newer ones 
and an unusually large number 
of breath taking introductions 
for this year. Are you on my 
mailing list? 


- MAPLE SYRUP | 


Still have a small quantity of that 
good maple syrup but better send 
for circular and prices right away 
as it won't last long. 


Champlain View 
| Gardens 


ELMER GOVE | 
)} Box 45 Burlington, Vermont | 
_ 








BEARING-AGE BLUEBERRIES 
with fruit buds, ready to bear this summer. 
Write for FREE CATALOG, 

STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. G., GENEVA, N. Y. 


RAPIDGRO FERTILIZER 


The fluid plant food for better fruits and bigger 
flowers. 











Write for FREE CATALOG, 
STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. G., GENEVA, N. Y. 









QUALITY YOU 
CAN COUNT ON! 


Don’t waste valuable time with seeds 
of low quality — go to your dealer 
and ask for Page's seeds for your 
vegetable or flower garden 

Page’s seeds at your dealers will Enchade all the 
best known, proven varieties 


AVAILABLE IN PACKETS OR BULK 
Remember — for garden, field, lawn grass or 
flower seeds—see your Page Dealer or write for 
mame of one nearest you. 


THE PAGE SEED COMPANY 
** At Your Service Since 1896"’ 
P.O. Box B-16 GREENE, N. Y. 


IGORO 


YOUR LAWN NEEDS IT! 
FEED IT EARLY! 


CHARMING NEW BUDDLEI 


(Butterfly bush) 
Royal Red 75¢ each, 2 for $1.25 


Thrilling flower spikes which glow like rubies in the 
sunlight. 


Eleanor 50¢ each, 2 for 90¢ 
Large compact striking Eleanor Blue flowers. 

Pink Charming 50¢, 2 for 90¢ 
Large long graceful flower spikes of lovely bright pink. 
New Dubonnet 50¢ each, 2 for 90¢ 

Deep crimson violet that glows in the sunlight. 
Orchid Beauty 50¢ each, 2 for 90¢ 
Orchid, pink with brilliant orange eye. 
Concord 50¢ each, 2 for 90¢ 





THE COMPLETE 
“PLANT FOOD FOOD 








New dark red Buddlei with blood red eye. 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 
Department F. 


Hillsboro, Oregon 








Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 


THOMAS 


a B. X, 


NE of the new subjects asked for is 
Oxalis. We understand that the 
Oxalis Family contains at least 75 


director is to take 
members. 


Marion P. 


1518 Kemble Street, Utiea 


and a 
Now tor 


members, 
charge. 


ready 


The Beginners’ Robin also has its diree- 
tor. This is designed to help gardeners 


starting “from scratch’, but many people 
well up in most lines may enjoy this 
Robin. Another subject is Coleus. One 
can have a large Coleus collection both 
summer and winter. Though it is an easy 
plant to hybridize, it is not easy to ob- 
tain named varieties. 

Hardy Phlox No. 2 has several va- 


cancies. No one has offered to direct the 
Oriental Poppy Robin. Who would like 
to? Soil Conservation is growing and has 


started flying but some vacancies exist. 
Trees and Shrubs No. 1 was recently 
sent for inspection. The letters are 
among the most interesting I have read. 
Narcissus (Daffodils) is planned in a 
very instructive manner. Each type is 
taken by itself and a study outline made 
for each. Epiphyllums No. 38 has 3 


vacancies. 


Members find the Robins help them to 


know which dealers to order from. We 
would like lists of reliable dealers who 
carry the more unusual plants. A great 


deal of money is lost through bad pack 
ing of plants and incorrect names, and 
one member reports $6.00 sent months ago 
to a dealer from whom nothine has been 
heard since. All reports about dealers 
are confidential and no member should 
repeat them carelessly or make hasty 
judgments. Also, dealers who send out 
carefully packed, properly named, disease 
and pest-free plants, should receive ample 
commendation. 


Now that the original Robins are three 
years old, more careful grading is neces- 
sary. Each applicant should state his or 
her grade of information in the desired 
subjects. Those who have, as charter 
members, studied a subject for 3 years, 
are ready for a higher grade. This can 
be done by having an advanced Robin, or 
by keeping charter members together. 
Directors must be the final word on grad- 
ing as they alone know their members. 
We would like lists of 
on any and all our 
Bird Robins have 
member buying 


hooks 
of the 


desirable 
subjects. Some 
circulated books, each 
one to pass on. When 
hooks are too large for circulation, we 
would like their names and perhaps a 
short criticism. 

A note has 
“How about a 
about 90 kinds 
pare notes.” 


just been received asking, 
Lilac Robin? We have 
and would like to com- 
Who will direct this Robin? 

A Robinite asks: “Could not the 
of a certain subject be linked 
Special information on culture, 
huy, ete., could be passed on either through 
the leader or a representative in each 
group. Our group doesn’t know where to 
purchase our type of plant.” What do di- 
rectors think of this idea? 


tobins 
together ? 
places to 





Buy More War Bonds 
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STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS (crow 


GROWN 
Order now for April Delivery 


HOME GARDEN 
COLLECTION 


35 June Bearing Plants | Total 50 Plants 


15 Everbearing Plants { for $5. 50 


Just the right quantity of each type for 
the average home garden. Only the 
best of varieties used in this collection. 
Safely shipped anywhere in the U. S. 


NEW General Seed and Plant Catalog, 
Beautifully Illustrated In Color, Ready for 
Mailing February Ist. 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


(Est. 1905) 








92 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 
(Barclay 7-6138) 

A Rare New Shrub LILAC 

+4 Just picture in your yard, a beauti 

from China ful mass of lilac pink blossoms every 

spring and fall and quite often stray blossoms all sun 

mer long. Ideal fur the lawn and border planting. Mor: 


fully described in our catalog containing over 100 bar 
gains of plants, trees and shrubs. Write today for your 


f verblooming 


copy. : 
Ackerman Nurseries, 


* 


35 Lake St., 


ry) 


ARDEN TRACTOR & 
POWER MOWER 


Bridgman, Mich. 




















Ideal for 
the Estate 
Owner. 


GRAVELY 
MFG. CO. 
Box 107 

Dunbar, W. Va. 

















Beauty and Fragrance All Summer! 


#, GOLDFLAME 


MAE HONEYSUCKLE ~« 
One of America's finest ever- A 
blooming hardy plants. Big 

> flaming red clusters of trum- 








throats Delightfully fragrant: 
hummingbirds love it. Grows 


> as — vine, or ground cover. CA FREE 


7 Ta b OG / 
Wi HURSERIES Bee fi 


Box G-5 Ottawa, Kansas 


DELICIOUS, GIANT, READY TO BEAR 


BLUE aired 


rubs, ones Shade Trees 

Bverereshs. se *Pride-O-Mich’? 
rand. BIG COLORED CATALOG 
FREE WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


LARGEST GROWERS IN THE FRUIT BELT 
EMLONG’S Box 4C Stevensville, Mich. 


Announcing... 


That in 1945 CROIX FARMS 
will continue to offer Superb 
| Gladiolus 
Peonies 


French Lilacs 
Same high standard of quality as in 
pre-war days. 
Illustrated list free 
| 


| CROIX FARMS 


HASTINGS - - - - MINNESOTA 
































To 


W 


W 


It 


It 








Your Garden of Verse* 


Winter Garden 
Today, I left my work—and walked with 


you 
On sun-lanced, snow-smoothed garden 
paths—our feet 
Marked with a satin sound—the sharp 
air sweet 
To breathe—the sky, a dome of crystal 
blue. 


We touched the frosted branches of each 
tree— 
And smiled to see the winging, white 
flakes fall 
Like stars to tangle in your hair—How 
small, 
Yet how delightful such brief joys can be. 


And though I came back to my tasks 


undone, 
I’m glad I left my work—to walk with 
you, 
Because I know the years are short and 
few, 
When I can share your world of beauty, 
Son. 


—PAULINE SOROKA CHADWELL 


The Unsown Seed 


It lies forgotten while its sisters grow, 
Push through the earth, leaf -out and 
come to flower, 
But while it is denied spring’s rainbow 
hour, 
It has a joy few planted seeds can know. 


For what the planted seeds can do is done. 
Their promised bright perfection has 
been marred; 
A shriveled petal here, leaves broken, 
scarred, 
Pale blooms that should have matched the 
golden sun. 


But still the unmsown seed’s a dream, a 


hope, 

A princess shut in towers of darkened 
glass. 

Who knows? When it is sown it may 
surpass 


Even the picture on the envelope! 
—NELLIE SuypDAM COWLEY 


Only A Rose 


Only a rose— 

A deep, red rose 

Alone in a vase on my desk. 
Yet countless mem’ries 

Come flooding back 

As my eye on its beauty rests. 


The touch of a hand— 

The sound of the voice 

Of the one who loved it, too— 
The happy hours 

That sped too fast 

As the days of youth will do. 


Only a rose, you say. 

Ah, yes! But I dream 

Of beautiful things! 

I would not exchange it— 

No, not for a second, 

For all the wealth of the kings. 
—KATHERINE GRAY 





* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 
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Do You Have Trouble 
‘“‘heading’’ Lettuce? 


Does it go to seed, 





rather than head-up in hot weather? 


Then—change to the new 1944 All 
America Iceberg type Lettuce “GREAT 
LAKES” Introduced by U. S. Dept. 
of Agric. as a heat resisting sort; 
slow to go to seed, & resistant to 
tip-burn. 


Praven—From Cuba, a customer writes, ““With 
Great Lakes lettuce seeds, I was able to obtain 
the first head lettuce after trying with every 
type and kind of seed advertised.’’—Oct. 12, 
1944. 


Now the amateur can easily raise 


crispy head lettuce too, pkt 25¢. 
""YOUR GARDEN FAVORITES" 


Devt. A Maa belaa billed 


23-25 Warren Street, New York.7, N. Y. 


















AHLIAS 


For Your VICTORY GARDEN 
We are this month featuring a fine 
Introduction for 1945 at a moderate 
price — FLYING FORTRESS. The 
general tone of this Informal Deco- 
rative is soft scarlet. Easily grows 
10-11 x 5 inches. Rugged, healthy and a profuse 
bloomer. Certified in W. Va. and Md. Trial 
Grounds in 1942. This variety does best from 
roots, so we grew it entirely from roots the past 
season, and sent it to some of our customers on 
trial, and it has proved very satisfactory. We 
are therefore offering it in roots only at $5.00 
each, or 3 roots for $10.00. Will be illustrated 
and further described in our Supplement. 

We grow and list the newest and best crea- 
tions. Our 1945 SUPPLEMENT will be sent to 
all those who received our 1944 Catalog. Send 
for your complete copy if not 
already on our list. 


DARLIADEL NORSERIES 
WW Maytrott.Box 24 VINELANDNLL 











Polyanthus Seed, colossal strain, 2 in. blooms with 
proper culture, 
range of colors & shades, including pink, apricot & 
many two-toned pastels: mixed colors only, pkt. $1.00 
Auricula Seed, 
mixed colors, including pastels, pkt. $1.00. 


Asiatic Primrose Seed: Japonica Etna, rose; Mixed 
Japonica; Pulverulenta, pink; Cashmeriana-Denticulata, 
mixed; Capitata Mooreana; 
Asiatics, pkt 50c. Sieboldii, mixed, pkt $1.00. 
Asiatics, pkt $1.00. 


THE CLARKES, Growers, Clackamas, Oregon 


sturdy stems, lush foliage, unusual 


exceptionally fine, large flowered: 


the above 
Mixed 


any one of 
















ASK YOUR DEALER OR 
SEND THIS COUPON 


- a FG-D 
Horticultural Division, ( » 
Enclosed is $1.00. Please send me a 





Name », 
Address . 

















ICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 


} 
Ambler, Pa. | 
2-oz. jar of ROOTONE. 
| 
1 


_ a) —_— 


For Cuttings: Dip the butt end 
of the cutting in Roorong, the 
plant hormone powder, and plant. 
This stimulates the natural ten- 
dency of the cutting to form roots. 
It encourages faster rooting, and 
consequently, more vigorous, heav- 
ier flowering plants. 


For Seedlings: Dust seeds with 
RooTone to promote faster and 
stronger growth. 





- 
a) — ———————— 








—State er gig } 








City. 
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Baby Evergreens 


EVERGREEN 





SEEDS—SEEDLINGS—larger stock for 
ornamentals, windbreak, forestry planting. Nursery and 
seed reference catalogue free. RANSOM NURSERIES, 
Geneva, Ohio 


Bird Houses 
BIRD HOUSES—Wren $1.25 Bluebird, 
Chickadee, Nuthatch, Martin. Postpaid. 
cula ROGER STRACHOTA, R. 240, 


consin Order Now. 


Tree Swallow, 
Write for cir 
Waukesha, Wis- 


Books 








GARDEN BOOKS old and new, many bargains. Lists 
uladly sent free. Want-lists quoted. C. W. WOOD, Cope 
mish 10, Michigan, 


Bulbs 


BLETILLA “HYACINTHINA alba (white Chinese ground 





Orchid) 2 for $1, Chlidanthus fragrans (yellow Amaryllis) 
6 tor $1, Nerine filifolia 12 for $1, Oxalis crassipes 
erblooming) 12 for $1, Sprekelia formosissima superba 
(Aztec lily } for $1, Tulbaghia violacea 5 for $1 
Veltheimia \iridifolia 2 for $1. Free delivery. OAKHU RST 
GARDENS, 12 W. Foothill Blv., Arcadia, Calif. 


GLADIOLUS—Free Catalog listing Readington, Ruth 









Van, Tweedledee, Vangold, Veecream and other Out- 
standing Varieties. AMARYLLIS Giant Hybrids, 2%4- 
nch bulbs, three for $1.25; ten for $3.7 3 inch, three, 
$1.65; tem, $5: 3% inch, three, $2.10: ten $6.25. Postpaid. 
Cultural directions Immediate delivery, THE VAN 
GARDENS, Kingston, New Jersey. 

Cactus 
“CACTI—SUCCULENTS, | HOW TO GROW THEM”. 68 
pias } ctures showing care and propagation, 25c 

hy ecognized authority, 6-months $1.0! 


Calif. 


S¢ “OTT iT ASE LTON .OX 101, Pasadena, 


Calla Bulbs 





Calla 25 cents, 


PINK CALLA 50 cents, Yellow Spotted 
Calla 2 ent White Calla 25 cents,’ Baby Calla 25 
cent ree delivery on orders of $1 or over. OAKHURST 
GARDENS, 2 W. Foothill Blv., Areadia, Calif 
Chrysanthemums 

The | GARDEN CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 50 out 
Standir arie e our choice including c eh wa 
$1 Spring D r TAY ALOOK GARDENS, 
vill Mict il 
OVER 500 NAMED VARSSTISS mutt ns, ompons, 
wil il whit Nn (ata 

el CHR YAN‘ HEMUMS. ‘ACRES. 1027 Boyn 

! Glendale : alifornia 
HARDY GARDEN CURVSANTHERERS ae : pe 
tor corens, 4 nemons, Cushion Si 
Introdu mn on request. I Aaa CHRYSAN 
THEMUM 1 ARM. New Blaine, Arkansa 
Compost Hasteners 

DON’ T — LEAVES or waste table scraps! Mal 
cheap h fe er, Quick, EASY. Works a 
easons! int mation free Maclean's, Bridgeton, 6, I 


Dahlias 


EDISON’ S DANLIAS Ask for my 40 page book listing 
oO" hve The news introductions also minia 

wad n and Foreign Dahlias SPRINGHILL 
DAHLE FARM, R. 2, Box I, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


wering $1.75: seven (7) POMS 
LABELLED. Lists free. 
River Avenue, Lakewood, 


DAHLIA -Ten Large F1 
& Miniatures $1.2 All different, 
REYNOLDS DAHLIA FARM, 
New Je 


a. QUALITY DAHLIA SEED from best large varie- 
GARDENS, 


ee | THE TERRACI 

4298 Ma land Street, San Diego, California 
DAHLIAS Twelve roots, all large flowering, only $1.15 

e beautic Stephen Foster Darey Sainsbury, Pink 
a int, —— ia-Mum, Shentencha for only $2.00, Other 
10 cents » 100 varieties. Price list. WOLFE DAHLIA 
GARDE NS Shipshewana, Indiana. 
DAHLIAS—Four Giant Dahlias (root labeled: Robert 
Ripley, Mrs Boutillier, California Idol and Carl Dahl 


Catalog price $3.50 for only $1.75 postpaid. Extra good 
dahlia seed. Catalog freee EMMONS DAHLIA GAR 
DENS, R. 7, Box J153, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOG. | 
prices. WILFRED I. 
4374 Coolidge Ave., 





Be st Dahlias at reasonable 
LARSON & SON, Quality Dahlias, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





MEESKE’S DAHLIAS—Ten large flowered My Selection 
$1.50. List Free. Special Collections. FLOYD R, 
MEESKE, DAHLIAS, Wyoming, Illinois, 


ZANT’S BLUE RIBBON DAHLIAS, 


Famous Coast To 


Coast. 1945 Catalog ready Feb. Ist. 3 Acre Exhibition 
Garden. ZANT’S WILDWOOD GARDENS, Box F, 2160 


Road, Mich. 


Grand Rapids, 6, 


E. Fulton 


Delphiniums 





PACIFIC HYBRID DELPHINIUMS, 


Some flowers 3% inches in diameter. 


finest in the world. 
Ask for free folder. 


OFFERMAN DELPHINIUM G ARDENS, 4709 West 
Stevens, Seattle 6, Washington. 

Fertilizer 
FERTO-POTS for caste crop; plant eats pot. 24 pots 
postpaid $1; 100—2% size $2.75; 500—$s8. 
cow “we BRICK, makes 16 quarts liquid, 2 for 


55¢e: & for $2. postpaid. 4th Zone. COW MANURE 
SHREDDED. 200 Ib. barrel $2.75. ALLEN COMPANY, 
Pittstown, New Jersey. 


Fertilizer—Plant Foods 





FERTILIZER STRETCHER! Make vour fertilizer go 
ten times farther for only few cents! RETTER, too 
Method easy Information free. BactO tridgeton§ 6, 
Indiana. 


Garden Accessories 
SHOPPING, LAUNDRY BAGS, 
GARDEN APRONS, HOUSEHOLD ACCESSORIES, etc.. 
Stamp for Illustrated Booklet. FIELDITES, Montello 








Station, Brockton 68, Massachusetts. 

Geraniums 
UNUSUAL. GERANIUMS and indoor plants. Five 
scented -leaf ‘raniums different $1 The _ fern-leaf 


geranium (Pelarg sonium filicifolium) $1; Beautiful Village 
Hill Oak-leaf $1; Pelargonium te im $2; many 
others. HAV’ALOOK GARDENS, Fowilerville, Michigan. 


Gladiolus 


GLADIOLUS, Red, White, 
bulbs, stpa‘d $1. We 








Blue and all colors: 25 large 


grow the winners. Descriptive list 


free. ‘ \ "W GARDENS, Route 2, Provo, Utah. 
— ¢«s outstanding varieties, exhibition-com 
‘ ¥ » list now ready. GLADVIEW GAR 





5 Minn, 


DISTINCTIVy “"..S 


“land the 1 





Send for our «ck \ f A. QUACK 
ENBUSH, New Cumb 
GLADIOLUS BULBS, send for complete price ist. 
RAVET’S GLADLOLUS GARDENS, Menominee, 
Michigan. 
AN SeaTeue GROWER’S SURPLUS STOCK. We 
£row ld and the new. Write for of fine 
TTealthy W onsin Grown Bulb MARTY S GLAD 
PATCH, F Wisconsin 
GLADIOLUS 25 blooming size bulbs of new large flower 
ing var laranteed no two alike for $1.2 aid 
Thre bull f each, 75 in all, fe $2.95 postpaid. Ou 
new Catalog ting ‘0 varieties pl several varletle 
Lilies fe the ALFRED L. MOSES, Box 
Lima, New York 
GLADIOLUS BULBS—Write for FREE 1 LAKI 
NURSERIES, Maple Lake, Minnesota. 
GIANT —- Newest and Finest Varieties for 
shi e. Send tor FREE Catalog Now! 
SNYDER'S- GLAD "ACRES", Clawson, Michigan 
House Plants 
6 BABY EVERGREENS $1.20, 3 Double flowered Gar 
denias, $1.10, 6 Double flowered Geraniums $1.20, 6 Flow- 
ring Lantanas $1.20, 4 Roses, Everblooming 2 years $2.00, 
1 Polyantha Roses, 2 vears $2.00, 4 Hardy Ivy Plants, 
$1.10, 4 Begonias, flowering $1.20, 5 Dish Garden plant 
$1.10, 5 Dish Ferns, $1.10, 6 Scented-leaf Geraniums, 
$1.20. MecGREGOR BROTHERS COMP ANY, Springfield, 
( 


Jhio. 


Magazines 


FLOWER MONTHLY 


articles by experts and amateurs 


Wildflowers, Herbs, Exchanges, Bargain Advertisements 
Year 50 cents. Sample 10 cents. BACK TO EDEN, 
Arkansas 


De, Queen, 


Pecans 


CHOICE LOUISIANA PECANS 
aid. EDMUND RIGGS, St. 


5 pounds for $2.50 pre- 
Martinville, Louisiana. 


Rosary Vine 


ROSARY VINE—We are offering rooted cuttings of five 
species of Ceropegia. This collection includes C. Barkleyi, 
C. Coffrorum, C. debilis, ©. Woodii and C. Sp. They are 
tuberous succulents suitable for hanging baskets or as 
climbers, Ideal as house plants. One each of the abeve 
5 delivered postpaid for $1. OAKHURST GARDENS, 
Arcadia, California. 


Seeds 


TWENTY F PACKETS fos seed 25 cents. If you can 
buy them elsewhere for $1, I'll refund your money. 
JOE SMITH, 3241-28th West, Seattle, 





Washington, 





Special Offers 
































10 MONTHLY BLOOMING ROSES, 1 vr. £1.00, postaxe 
10c. 10 House and Garden Plants, $1.00 postage 
MCGREGOR BROS. CO., Dept. F, Springfi ield, Ohi 
DON’T FEED SPARROWS. Make your own trap ¢ 
will catch thousands. Write for details ROY VA 
Howe 2, Indiana. 
nametas Miniatures, Poms, § _ gles, Large Decorat 

actus. Free List. CAMPBELL’S DAHLIA GARDI 
1520 Yew St., Olympia, Was hing ton, 
NEW HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Japanese 
Hemerocallis, Heuchera. Other perennials Tree 
OMAR COLES, Magnolia, New Jersey. 

HYBRID EPIPHYLLUM SEED. Selected from best 
rieties. Raise your own new arieties. $1.00 a pach 
prepaid. HOME GARDEN NI RSERY, 54585 W. 1 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Cc alifornia 
STERILIZED PEAT HUMUS §$2.50 per 100= bag 
sterilized $1.50 per 100 Ibs. Plant soil sterilized and } 
mone treated $2.50 per 100 Ib. bag. All F.O.B. At 
Ohio. H. W. CODDING & SONS, Copley, Ohio. Peat 
Soil Products 

_ Viola 

VIOLA SEED. Extr ra fine blend selected from the be 
named perennial varieties grown only from divis 
Long stems large blooms, wide color range. Generous 
packet $1 postpaid. HARPER VIOLA GARDENS 


OREGON. 


Water Lilies 
WATER LILIES, HARDY, TROPICAL, Water plar 


Bog plants. Pink and vellow Lotus. Instructive 
HOWELL WATER GARDEN, Shellman, 


WARREN, 





Wildflowers 


WILD FLOWERS AND “FERNS. Free Catalogue. WAK 
ROBIN FARM, HOME, Pennsylvania. 











WILD FLOWERS, BEAUTIFY YOUR YARD. Ha 


Odd Perennials for spring planting. Special assort: 
twelve roots and tubers for pool and border inc 
Indian Arrowleaf, sweet scented waterlilic and 
for $2.00 postpaid. Write for free catalo ting 


varieties. INDIAN CROSSING NURSERIES, P.O 
784 A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








House Plants in Summer 


Borders 


By Mrs. Iva Jackson, (Mo.) 


Nit of the loveliest flower borders 
l ever saw was ot so éalled hous 
plants. Early in spring, the su 


red and 
were 


foliage 
and 


tana, red 
begonias, 


plants, 
geraniums 


pink 


trimmed 


back. The cuttings were dipped in 
quick-rooting powder and placed 
glasses of water in a sunny window. 


They soon developed fine, hair-like roots. 
As soon as the nights were warm, thes 
cuttings were planted in the prepare 
border, where they were treated like an 
nuals, The parent plants were used lat 
without being removed from the pots, to 
fill bare spots in the border. Though | 
had grown potted plants for years, 
was amazed by their almost tropical 
luxuriance in the open and found that 
as long as they were kept well watered, 
they flourished and bloomed profuse 
both in full sun and partial shade. The 
were picked and treated like any ¢1 
flower. 

In August, choice cuttings were rooted 
exactly as in the spring, providing a fin 
supply for friends. When frosty da) 
came, the plants in pots were taken up, 
ready for another indoor They 
had made such a profuse growth of foli 
age and roots that they were a solid mass 
of blossoms all winter. 


season. 
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Experience Letters 


Readers have contributed more letters in response to C. W. Wood’s 
articles about problem plants. This month’s letters on this page 
refer to the items in the July and November 1944 issues.—Editor 


Feathered Hyacinth in Tennessee 


T the November meeting of my garden 

club I read your request for informa- 
tion on Feathered Hyacinths (Muscari 
plumosum ). 

Many of our members live in old homes 
where bulbs and other plants have been 
growing for more than a century. Several 
volunteered information relative to trans- 
planting Feathered Hyacinths. In all cases 
they were growing in grass, and results 
indicated that they resented being moved. 
Some were lost outright, and _ others, 
though they produced their white mush- 
room-like buds, did not flower. 


For what they may be worth, I suggest 
the following reasons for these failures. 


First, bulbs growing in grass are hard to 
locate after the foliage has died down, be- 


cause grass must be mown and markers 
are disturbed or destroyed. It is probable 
that the bulbs were transplanted at the 
wrong time. Secondly, hyacinths .require 
deep planting. 

At my home Feathered Hyacinths have 
been growing for 90 years. Deep sod cov- 
ers the garden where they were originally 
planted, yet each spring the smoke-colored 
feathery blooms open to perfection. This 
year I moved some, while in bloom, to my 
garden border. Whether or not they suc- 
ceed remains to be seen. I am glad that 
you called attention to this unusual bulb 
and it is to be hoped that someone will be 
able to give valuable information as to 
the best way to grow it.—(Mrs.) FRANK 
L. Ross, (Tenn.) 


Carnation Succumbs to Disease 


BOUGHT the hardy carnation Lucia last 

spring, with the intention of purchas- 
ing other named carnations in the group 
if Lucia was a success. At first the plant 
was everything I could wish for, but dur- 
ing the second blooming, when it was 
carrying two dozen buds and open blos- 
the flowers suddenly wilted and 
drooped. The foliage was in perfect shape. 
I carefully dug around the plant, but 
found nothing except a few scattered ants 
—not a nest of them. I watered the car- 
nation, hoping to revive it, though I knew 
that carnations do not require a great deal 
of moisture and I was sure this was not the 
trouble. Next day the blooms were still 
more wilted, so I pulled up the plant to 
examine the roots. At the surface of the 
soil I found a dry whitish rot encircling 
the main stalk. 

I wrote to the nursery from which I 
had purchased the plant but their sug- 
gestion that the trouble might be thrips 
did not satisfy me. Incidentally, I had 
also bought dianthus Old Spice, and it 
left me by the same road. A new plant 
of phlox Charles Curtis wilted and died 
in the midst of a most beautiful bloom. 
I found the same kind of rot on the stem 
at the surface of the soil, and this time 
I located sow bugs before they could run 
away. The inference is that they killed 
all the plants. I had always associated 
them with damp regions, but none of these 
plants was so situated. All the plants that 
I lost were in grand condition, and as I 
did not anticipate trouble, they were dead 
before anything could be done. 

I didn’t carry out my plan to buy the 


soms, 
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other hardy carnations, and if I do so I 
think I shall examine the soil around them 
daily. I enjoyed Lucia’s every bloom to 
the full until disaster struck. I would 
feel just as safe in trying these plants in 
the North as I do here—(Mrs.) JAMES 
M,. REEVES, (Tenn.) 


Feathered Hyacinths in 
Washington 


HAVE a few Feathered Hyacinths in 
my garden in northwest Washington, 
not far from the Canadian border. They 
are hardy as well as interesting and beau- 


tiful. I plant them with crocuses, snow- 
drops and other spring bulbs.—(Mkrs.) 
LESLIE THOMPSON, ( Wash.) 





FREE to anyone interested in 
gardening. Contains full infor- 
mation about the best flowers 2 
and vegetables including the All 4 
4 
4 





DREER'S 
1945 America Novelties for 1945. 

More than a catalog, it is a com- 
plete guide for amateur and 
rofessional gardeners alike. 
easonable prices and many 


GARDEN 
BOOK “henry a. preer 
2 __ 126 Dreer Bldg. “Phila. 23, Pa. $ 








WATER LILIES 


tn All Colors of the Rainbow 
Will grow in Tub, Pool or Pond 


BEAUTIFUL CATALOG 


‘Everything for the Lily Pool’’ 
Illustrated in N atural Color q 
Send 10c for mailing, handling 
‘rite today! 


SLOCUM Water Gardens : 


MARATHON, N. Y. 

















January Bulb Specials 


ismene calathina, fragrant, white Peruvian daffo- 
dil, for pots or garden. 6 for $1.00 


Scilla hyacinthoides, 
8 for $1.00, 

Ornithoglum arabicum, lovely white, very showy 
pot plant. 6 for $1.00. 

Marica, Apostle plant, 60c ea. 2 for $1.00. 

Billbergia nutans, 60c ea. 2 for $1.00. 

Yellow Callas, large bulbs, 2”—2%”,5 for $1.00. 

Pink Calla, Jumbo bulbs, 2” up. each, 75c, 

Clivia Seed, 6 for $1.00. 


hardy, 25” raceme, blue, 


Amaryllis Specialist 


We have a mixture of assorted sizes, Amaryllis. 
Some of these are our famous ‘“‘Select Strains’’ 
at least one will be 2” or over, 3 for $1.00. 
Select Strains, 2%” and up. Assorted colors, 
3 for $2.00. 

Postpaid. This offer is cancelled Feb. 25. 
When you compare prices, also compare size and 
quality of bulbs. 


Spring Bulb Catalog. Unusual Catalog of unusual 
and rare bulbs for pots and garden, no colored 
illustrations. We tell you how to grow all bulbs 
listed. Due to be mailed Jan. 15 but under 
present conditions it is sometimes delayed in 
mails for a couple of weeks. Free by regular 
mail but for Air Mail delivery, First Class and 
special handling by us send 25c, 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL 


Dept. F, La Verne, California 




















GOLDEN ROSE OF CHINA 


and other beautiful roses. 
Write for FREE CATALOG 
STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. G., GENEVA, a v. 











QUINTUPLET APPLES 


Bearing 5 different kinds, all on rs same tree, 
Write for FREE CATAL 


STERN’S NURSERIES, DEPT. G., GENEVA, N. Y. 


BOWSENBERRIES RHUBARB 


New Mammoth ay’ "“Straw- 
Large, Juicy a 


FIVE for only $1.50 — THREg ton "$1.65 


BOTH BARGAINS ABOVE—ONLY $2.75. 
Order today from this ad. Will ship at planting time. 
Write for Cole’s 1945 i Guide—Valuable plant- 
ing instructions—lIt’s Free 
COLE NURSERY CO., 3000 Mentor Ave., Painesville, 0. 


Jor SOIL PREPARATION 











e@ Ariens 
Tiller. + one opera- 
tion prepare com- 






Sey 
—no hard chunks—opp- 


erates easily in small 
Space—3 models, Write 


TARIENS CO. 


BRILLION, WISCONSIN ° 
FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY 
AND BLUEBERRY PLANTS 


FRUIT 


pulverized level 











BERR PLANTS, 
Our oe ee line 
pees ° 
Raspbe 
Grape, Asparagus Plants; Flowe ring 
Shurbs, Shade trees and Evergreens 
leads to fields of plenty and beauti- 
ful homes. Send for free 52 page 
Planter’s guide catalogue toda}. 
: ony Ridge Nurseries 
i Box M-i4, Princess Anne, Md. 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 


will be lecturing in Florida and other 
southern States in March; in Kentucky, 
Indiana, etc., in April. 


Tk 
ORNAMENTALS. 
of fruit and nut trees; 
Boysenberry, Strawberry, 





Your club would thoroughly enjoy a 
talk and demonstration from her. 


Ask for folder. 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 
123 Great Oak Lane Pleasantville, N. Y. 


Charge very modest. 











Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Conducted by C. W. WOOD, (Mich.) 


Oak Leaf Lettuce 


AK LEAF lettuce may have _ been 
O mentioned before in this department, 
though I do not find it at the moment. 
Anyway, its behavior last summer (a 
severe test for any lettuce) deserves spe- 
cial mention and recommendation to all 
who are looking for a home garden va- 
riety. Not only did it (my seeds came 
from Vaughan’s Seed Store) stand longer 
before running to seed than other kinds 
in the garden, but it was also of better 
quality in hot weather. Another point 
in its favor, as it behaves here, is that 
it is ready to use several days ahead of 
most other leaf lettuces, with the possible 
exception of Early Curled Simpson. 


Eucharis Amazonica 


T the risk of having a lot of window 
gardeners fall on my neck, I am 
recommending the Amazon Lily, Eucharis 
grandiflora, or E. amazonica of gardens, 
for trial. I realize that not a few garden- 
ers have failed to get a satisfactory per- 
formance from this Amaryllis cousin and 
I confess that it has not always done its 
best for me, but that was not the plant’s 
fault, for it has some definite needs 
which must be met before it lives up to 
its reputation of being “one of the loveliest 
and most pleasingly fragrant of the 
Amaryllidacee.” One mistake often made 
with this subject (I made it for years) 
is to confine it to too small pots. The 
notion for that practice comes, I suppose, 
from the need of most tropical bulbs— 
the need of a restricted root-run before 
they will flower properly in pots. But 
Eucharis wants none of it. On the other 
hand, give it a pot at least two inches 
larger than you think it needs, use a good 
fibrous loam to which about one-fourth 





READER recently asked why I 

had never extolled the double 
Tunica, Tunica saxifraga flore-pleno, 
in this column. To be perfectly frank, 
I doubt if it is worth the effort to 
keep it going. Ordinary Tunica is 
usually short lived, but it always 
leaves enough (often too many) pro- 
geny behind to carry on its mission. 
The double-flowered form is even 
shorter lived and it cannot, because of 
its doubleness of flowers, produce any 
seeds to propagate its kind. That is 
the dark side of the picture. There is 
a bright side, of course, and that in- 





Is the Double Tunica Perennial?* 


*If you have found a way to keep the double 
Tunica going, let’s hear how you do it.—EDITOR 


rotted cow manure has been added, and 
plant the bulb to about half its depth. 
Pot as firmly as possible without break- 
ing the and water sparingly at 
first. After growth has commenced give 
an abundance of moisture (hence the 
need for good drainage) and a tempera- 
ture of 70 degrees. By manipulation of 
moisture and heat, which can be made 
to induce a resting period (the process is 
too long to be told in our brief space), 
the plants may be flowered at almost any 
time of the year or two or three times 
yearly, if need be. The result of that 
care should be scapes to 18 inches high, 
bearing an umbel of large (to 4 inches 
across) star-like white flowers, so fra- 
grant that one blossom will scent the 
room. Bulbs were noted in the advertise- 
ment of Shadylawn Nursery, Hammon- 
ton, N. J. 


roots 


Lythrum Morden Pink 


HAVE a notion that Lythrum Morden 

Pink is going to make a lot of friends 
for the loosestrifes. It is easy to under- 
stand that a color-sensitive (if I were in 
a critical frame of mind I might choose a 
harsher adjective) soul might find fault 
with the rosy purple hue of the type or 
even the carmine-red of The Beacon, but I 
doubt if many will object to the pretty 
rose-pink of Morden Pink. I have waited 
to make a report on the plant until I could 
get the reaction of others to its color and a 
letter this morning from a close observer 
of the horticultural field during the past 
forty years, the third report within the last 
month, was the deciding factor. I quote: 
“Morden Pink Lythrum, which I got from 
Lehman Gardens, Faribault, Minnesota, 
with its lovely shade of pink was one of 
the few novelties (another was Astilbe 
Fanal) which surpassed expectation.” 





cludes a spring and summer produc- 
tion of fully-double rose pink flowers, 
not unlike a tiny carnation. I admit 
that I grew it and loved it for years 
and would still have it as a companion 
if I had more time. And that is the 
rub. I doubt if the average gardener 
would care to bother with its idiosyn- 
crasies. But I will leave that for 
readers to discuss in the “Experience 
Letters” column. If you want to try 
a really lovely, long-blooming, small 
plant, you can find a stock of this one 
at Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, 
among others. 








Chrysanthemum, California 
Yellow 


NE of the most peculiar traits in a 

most peculiar person (speaking of 
myself, of course) is his preference for 
single over double flowers. At least, that 
is what I am often told by friends and 
I have been told it so often that I have 
come to believe it. It rather makes me 
feel like other humans, then, to see the 
interest being taken in single chrysanthe- 
mums. And I suspect that some of the 
newer singles, like one I had recently 
from H. Roy Mosnat, Belle Plaine, Iowa, 
will foster this interest. What I had in 
mind when this note was started was the 
influence kinds like the lovely California 
Yellow will have on the chrysanthemum 
as a garden flower, whe they get well 
distributed. It is not introduction, 
of course, but it se u» aot to have 
travelled around to many gardens that I 
know. When it does its brilliant yellow 
daisies surely will make a favorable im- 
pression. Incidentally, if you want to add 
it or any other chrysanthemum to your 
collection in 1945, you are urged to order 
them early (right now is not too early), 
for there is a dearth of plants in this 
country. The ones I had under observa- 
tion came from Totty’s, Box 15, Madison, 
New Jersey. 


All-season Collection of Sweet 
Corn 


HE All-Season Collection of sweet corn 

advertised last year by Burnett Bros., 
92 Chambers St., New York (7), N. Y., 
which included Spancross, Carmelcross, 
Lincoln and Golden Cross, lived up to its 
reputation of supplying quality corn over 
almost the entire season from one plant- 
ing. Dr. D, F. Jones, head of the Genetics 
Department at the Connecticut Experi- 
ment Station, from whence so many good 
sweet corn varieties have come, now sug- 
gests that two others, Marcross and Wil- 
son, be added to the list. These six vari- 
eties, he says, should, if planted May 15, 
give a succession throughout the season, 
maturing over a period of about six weeks. 


Culinary Sage 


I SOMETIMES wonder if sage is habit 

forming; and I tell myself that if 
it is it is a pleasant one. But there is a 
vast difference between the anaemic prod- 
uct one gets at the grocer’s and that 
fresh from the garden. The next choice 
after my own home-saved product would 
be that of Hav’alook Gardens, Fowlerville, 
Mich. In fact, Faunce’s product is likely 
the better of the two, because he makes 
a business of gathering the leaves at the 
proper time and drying them in a scien- 
tific way. 





